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Mind and Matter 


DR. GUSTAF STROMBERG 


Mount Wilson Observatory, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The problem of the interaction of mind and matter is one 
of the oldest, most important, and also most difficult 
problems that has confronted philosophers. It is often 
referred to as the psycho-physical interaction problem; 
it involves the relationship between our mind and our body, 
and specifically the relationship between our sensations 
and physical stimulations, between volition and physical 
activity, and between feelings, memories, and thoughts, on 
the one hand, and the electric activities in our brains, on the 
other hand. For the students of extra-sensory phenomena 
this problem is of special interest, because the interaction 
of different minds is in some way connected with physical 
Processes in the individual brains. Further, a solution of 
the psycho-physical interaction problem may lead to an 
understanding of the role spatial and temporal separations 
play in extra-sensory mental intercourse. 
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The problem can be approached from the standpoint of 
physics and physiology or from the standpoint of psy- 
chology. It is obvious that if we try to understand the 
linkage between phenomena of so widely different types as 
those manifested as matter and as mind, we must either 
describe mind in terms of matter, or matter in terms of 
mind, or we must find some underlying entity of which both 
matter and mind are manifestations or aspects. If with 
Descartes we regard them as completely independent entities, 
no scientific explanation of their relationship is possible. 


For many centuries little progress was made towards a 
solution of the psycho-physical interaction problem. After 
the advent of the theory of relativity and the wave theory 
of matter, however, physicists began to scrutinize the foun- 
dations of their science. The application of epistemology, 
that is, the theory of human knowledge, has inaugurated 
a new era, not only in physics, but in other sciences as well. 
The result has been that the solution of the age-old problem 
now appears to be in sight. 


Until recent times everybody thought that organic and 
inorganic matter was nothing but an agglomeration of 
atoms and molecules built of elementary particles, like elec- 
trons and protons. We thought that matter was what it 
looked like to our eyes and in our scientific imagery. 
Philosophers had warned us against too much confidence 
in the testimony of our senses, but scientists in general took 
little heed of their warnings. Some scientists, however, 
have begun to realize that physics is based entirely on a 
study of shadows and can never tell us anything about the 
“substance” behind this shadow world. It is highly signifi- 
cant of the modern trend in physics that Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington(1) with good reason could claim that when we 
describe matter and the physical universe, we describe 
nothing but structures, and our description is not of the 
external world in itself but of the idiosyncracies of the 
human mind. A scientific presentation(2) of the new theo- 
ries concerning the relationship of mind to matter appeared 
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a few months ago, and a more popular description has been 
given in a book(3) published in 1940. 


To simplify our problem we shall first study the mechanism 
of sensation, and as an example we shall begin with a study 
of the relationship between radiation and color. According 
to generally accepted theories, the radiation produces cer- 
tain unstable chemical substances in the retina of the eye. 
These substances stimulate the nerve ends in the retina, 
nerve impulses travel to our brain—and then we see a col- 
ored picture. The optic nerve ends can be stimulated by dif- 
ferent chemical substances, by electrical excitation, by pres- 
sure, or simply by being touched by a fine wire. In whatever 
way the stimulation has been brought about, the optic nerve 
cells give us a sensation of color or light, but never any 
other kind of sensation, like taste or smell. From a physical 
standpoint, a nerve cell is nothing but a molecular structure 
and is built of the same kind of atoms as are other parts of 
our bodies and which also occur in inorganic matter. What 


is there, then, in the optic nerve cells that can produce a 
sensation of color in our consciousness? 


To answer this question we must appeal to epistemology. 
It tells us that matter is a picture or an idea in our own 
mind. Matter, as we know it, is a play of moving “shadows” 
in our consciousness. We can never speak of the intrinsic 
nature of matter or atoms, we can only speak of our knowl- 


edge of matter. This knowledge is normally derived from 


our sense of vision, and our intellect forms pictures and 
ideas from the observed data—ideas characteristic of the 
intellectual equipment of the human race. What we see with 
our eyes is actually built of the same stuff that dreams are 
made of. Physical objects are constructs peculiar to the hu- 
man mind, just as dreams are constructs peculiar to our 
own powers of imagination. When we look at a nerve cell 
in a microscope, we are not looking at something beyond 
ourselves ; instead we are looking inward at a shadow play 
in our own consciousness. Because of our mental make-up, 
we project our color sensation in a framework of space and 
time, and we therefore conceive of the nerve cells as struc- 
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tures in space and time. Other people can see the same 
nerve cells, and when they compare their experiences they 
will find that the impressions on different persons’ minds 
are very similar. Therefore we say that the shadows we 
observe have a counterpart independent of the observer, 
but our immediate experience tells us nothing of the intrinsic 
nature of these counterparts. What we see in common with 
others is a structure, that is, an arrangement of shadows. 
These shadows have a meaning, and they are symbolic of 
something which we can only describe in terms of allegories. 
It is like looking at a play on a motion picture screen. The 
essence of the play is not in the distribution of bright and 
dark patches, or in the display of colors. The essence of the 
pictures is in the idea which they convey to our mind. A 
very young child sees nothing but moving shadows, an older 
child recognizes many familiar features, and a grown-up 
man understands the meaning of the play. These three 
stages represent the development of our understanding of 
life, present-day biology being represented by the second 
stage. 


Let us now go back to the optic nerve cells in the retina. 
Their structure is determined by hereditary elements in the 
human germ cell, elements which we shall call the color 
genes. There are reasons to believe that the potentiality for 
red vision is located in the X-chromosomes, of which a man 
has one and a woman has two in all living cells of their 
bodies. The structure of the optic nerve cells can not be 
determined by the atoms and the molecules involved. It must 
be determined by organizing fields, which in an extremely 
contracted or potential form exist as special elements in the 
human egg cell. 


The concept of organizing fields was introduced in biology 
by Germany’s greatest embryologist, Hans Spemann, nearly 
twenty years ago. He explained the progressive develop- 
ment of an embryo as due to the action of a field of organi- 
zation which spreads from a certain point in the embryo, and 
whose primary effect is to produce a nerve system. In its 
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fully expanded form this field is responsible for the structure 
of our brain and our nervous system with its multitude of 
interconnected nerve cells. Ultimately it determines the func- 
tional and structural organization of our bodies. 


A “living” field capable of organizing an intricate nerve 
system and a living human body must have an extremely 
complicated innate structure. There must be singular points 
with connecting channels, inherent vibrations, a capability 
of expansion from an infinitesimal size, and, in potential 
form, progressive changes like those evidenced in the em- 
bryonic development. The effect of the living field is to 
arrange molecules with proper structure and vibrations into 
the coordinated organisms we observe with our sense of 
vision. Obviously, then, we have in nerve cells, as in other 
living elements, two kinds of guiding fields: the electrical 
fields inherent in all matter, and the living field character- 
istic for the organized, living structures. Both kinds of 
field have sources, which define their properties. The sources 
of the electrical fields have definite rest-masses and reside in 
the elementary particles of the atoms; the sources of the 
living fields have no inherent mass, and their fields expand 
during growth and contract at death. The growth requires 
energy, and this is ordinarily obtained from non-living 
chemical substances (hormones) in which certain frequency 
patterns similar to those in the living fields have been stabi- 
lized by definite atomic configurations and vibrations. 


The singular points in the living fields can be regarded 
as regions of minimum energy, or “holes” into which the 
atoms or molecules have ‘‘fallen.”” We can compare a living 
field with a “board” with many vibrating depressions over 
which fluid matter of a complex structure is moving. Some 
of the molecules in the fluid have a structure and vibration 
corresponding to those in particular holes. When the fluid 
passes over the holes the molecules which do not have the 
right structure and vibration are unaffected, whereas others 
with the right structure “click” into place and are captured. 
In order to get these molecules out of the holes certain 
amounts of energy are needed, and practically any kind of 
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external stimulation can furnish this necessary energy. If 
the molecular structure is deformed or set in vibration by 
electric or chemical means there is no longer the best possible 
correspondence between the electrical fields in the molecules 
and the living fields in the nerve cells. Some of the holes in 
the living fields are no longer occupied by atoms, and then a 
strange thing happens. In our consciousness we have a par- 
ticular sensation or feeling. 

Let us now consider the origin of color sensations. The 
living fields in the optic nerve cells were our way of picturing 
the cause of the particular structure of a shadow play in our 
consciousness when we looked at the nerve cells in a micro- 
scope. A field of force is a construct of our mind, and it is 
not an ultimate entity without any cause. Its “roots” lie in 
another world which can not be described in terms of space 
and time. This world, as a potential entity, is everywhere, 
and it is always capable of manifestations in the space-time 
frame in which, because of the nature of our minds, we pic- 
ture everything. In this non-physical world, where there is 
no space and no time, there are many qualities, among them 
colors. When the vital holes in the living field in the optic 
nerve cells are not occupied by material elements, some of 
the “gates” to the universal “realm of colors” are tempora- 
rily left ajar. We then communicate with the world from 
which millions of years ago the color genes emerged into 
the animal world—and in our consciousness we then per- 
ceive the real essence of these color genes. Their intrinsic 
nature can not be expressed in terms of space and time. It 
belongs to the non-physical and not to the physical world, 
and we call it color or light. 

The same applies to other kinds of sensory nerve cells. 
The sensation we feel when we touch something is a result 
of a change in shape of certain nerve cells in our skin. The 
vital holes in the living fields in particular nerve cells are 
temporarily unoccupied by atoms, and then a certain sensa- 
tion reaches us from a world beyond space and time. 


When the sensory nerve cells in my body are stimulated, 
it is the nerve cells themselves that have special sensations. 
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If the nerve cells were not connected with my brain, I would 
be completely unaware of these sensations. My general con- 
sciousness must be in communication with the sensory nerve 
cells, in order that I myself shall be aware of anything. The 
sensory nerve system in man, or rather the shadow of it 
which we perceive as visual images, or picture in the space- 
time world of our consciousness, forms a well-coordinated 
and interconnected system of nerve cells. It is symbolic of 
the interrelatedness between our sensations and feelings, 
between volition and muscular movements, and between va- 
rious memory elements. Psychically it is manifested by our 


having a non-divisible personality. Long ago mankind gave 
ita name. We call it our soul. 


When the vital holes in the living fields in our nerve cells 
are occupied by material elements, we have no sensation. 
We therefore conclude that the atoms in our sensory nerve 
cells prevent us from having sensations when there is no 
stimulation. This appears to be a general rule. The matter 
in our brain prevents an avalanche of feelings, thoughts, 
and memories from descending upon our minds. To stimu- 
late a particular memory, that is, to bring it forth on the 
screen of our consciousness, we must remove some of the 
atoms from their natural position in the living field. This 
can be done by electrical or chemical means, and by such 
methods we upset the close correspondence between the liv- 
ing and the non-living fields. Like Aladdin’s lamp, the 
“lamp” in our brain must be “rubbed” before its genie ap- 
pears. The usual method of summoning the genie is not 
rubbing but burning, that is, oxidation of nerve tissue in 
particular parts of the brain. The living field soon restores 
the natural molecular structure of the fluid substance, but in 
the meantime we had a strange experience. We remembered 
something that happened long ago. Memories are written in 
indelible script in our brain, but they are hidden from our 
knowledge by a veil of atoms. It is interesting to note that 
Bergson intuitively had arrived at the same idea. He writes: 


“Fortunate are we to have this obstacle, infinitely precious 
to us is the veil.” (4) 
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Deep down in the more stable portions of our brain cells 
lie many dormant memories which seldom or never rise to 
the level of consciousness. To learn about them, more radi- 
cal changes in the physical structure of the brain are needed. 
An abnormally strong stimulation may activate some of 
them, but a complete disintegration of the material brain is 
probably necessary to bring our “memory genie” out from its 
hiding. This is perhaps what happens at death. The present 
theory of the relationship between mind and matter there- 
fore supports the idea of the survival of the soul and the in- 
destructibility of memory after death. When we are dead 
our memories are no longer blocked by inert matter, and 
nothing prevents them from appearing in our consciousness. 
Time then loses its property of being long or short, but the 
time-sequence is unaltered. Space loses its power of sepa- 
rating individuals, and we are actually nowhere, but poten- 
tially everywhere. 


This analysis of our knowledge of the universe has given 
us reasons to believe that, behind the world of phenomena 
we perceive with our sense organs, there is another world 
to which we can not apply our ordinary concepts of space 
and time. The particles of matter, the elements which deter- 
mine the growth, structures, and functions in living organ- 
isms, as well as the nerve cells in our nervous system and our 
brain which make possible our sensations, feelings, memo- 
ries and thoughts—all have their “roots” in a world beyond 
space and time. It is thus no longer so difficult to understand 
that the thoughts in the mind of one individual can directly 
influence the thoughts of another. The minds of all people 
have a common origin, and the elements in our brains which 
are responsible for mental activities have never lost their 
connection with their ultimate source. The connecting links 
are not physical, they are of a much more subtle type. They 
do not consist of moving particles or of electromagnetic 
waves. Since they are not physical they have no size, and 
their effect does not decrease with distance or take a finite 
time for transmission. In our brains we have receiving 
sets, operated by hormones, which reproduce certain quali- 
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ties in Cosmos. When the receiving sets in different brains 
are “tuned” in similar ways there is mutual interference, 
and the mental activities in one individual can then be 
perceived by another person. This seems to be the simplest 
explanation of telepathy and some other psychical phenom- 
ena. I am sure that the time will come when we can more 
fully understand many obscure phenomena which are fairly 
well established by empirical methods, but for which as yet 
we have no rational explanation. A great field for further 
study and opportunities for further development will then 
be opened. 


The world is changing rapidly these days and the change 
in ideas is the most important. During the present world 
crisis many new thoughts are emerging which will, I believe, 
make even deeper imprints in the history of man than the 
war now raging. In these thoughts lies the hope of mankind. 
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Approaches to the Investigation of ESP 


J. G. PRATT 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University 


A new note has recently been sounded by the critics of 
ESP. It was first clearly heard at the time that the seven 
leading opponents of the research were invited to restate 
their objections to the research in a special chapter of the 
book, Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years; and 
others since then have expressed the same view. The posi-. 
tion many of them are now taking is that, in spite of the 
fact that all of their specific criticisms to the experiments 
have been met successfully in the research, they cannot 
reach a scientific opinion about ESP as long as the phe- 
nomenon is elusive and unreliable in occurrence. They are 
thus taking shelter in the cave of their skepticism and 
challenging the evidence to smoke them out. 


Unfortunately for the ESP research, the demand of the 
critics to “be shown” may be the hardest of all to meet. In 
effect, they are specifying what this unusual mental func- 
tion must be like if they are to believe in its reality. At best, 
the phenomena of psychical research have always been of a 
spontaneous, intangible, and sporadic character. In applying 
laboratory methods to these unusual mental functions, the 
investigator has been highly gratified by any success which 
greeted his efforts. But he has not been able to increase his 
control over the occurrence of ESP, a fact that has been the 
most disappointing feature of the research to date. (At 
least, if any recent experiment has led to the discovery of a 
way of demonstrating ESP at will, there has not yet been 
time for the fact to be fully verified and the method to be 
widely applied.) Instead, the history of these investigations 
suggests that, if anything, the experimenter who succeeds 
easily at first is likely to become less able to find significant 
ESP results the longer he works with the phenomenon. Not 
only has it been an almost invariable rule that his first good 
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subjects lose the ability to score above chance in his tests, 
but he has also generally had increasing difficulties in find- 
ing other outstanding individuals to replace them. 


Like everything in nature, the ways in which ESP is 
elusive in the experimental situation have their causes. And 
the researchers have been spurred on to renewed efforts to 
find the explanation. In particular, they are directing their 
energies at present toward: (1) finding out what the causes 
are, in order to make an attempt to control them; and (2) 
trying to short-circuit the harmful factors in the experi- 
mental situation by special techniques which permit ESP to 


occur in spite of them. And it is possible to point to definite 
progress in both directions. 


Rhine in this country, Tyrrell in England, and Warcollier 
in France have been the most articulate among those who 
have insisted that a successful demonstration of ESP 
depends first of all upon certain essential psychological 
factors in the test. These subjective aspects of the experi- 
ment are not easy to describe. Even assuming that they are 
properly characterized, there is no assurance that anyone 
who sets out to repeat the investigations will be able to 
create the same psychological atmosphere—to achieve the 
same sort of rapport with his subjects and to motivate them 
in the same essential manner. Two experiments which were 
reported in the Journal of Parapsychology indicated that 
two investigators, even when they use the same subjects 
in a single experiment and with the same objective pro- 
cedure, may get widely different results. The difference 
between success and failure depended in one of the tests 
upon which of the two experimenters talked to the subjects! 
Other studies have given evidence of the crucial importance 
of similarly subtle influences; the atmosphere essential to 
success has been characterized by such terms as spontaneity, 
informality, attitude of play, eagerness, interest, and joie 
de wvre. 

The other line of endeavor has led to the recent emphasis 
in the literature upon the development of a repeatable 
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experiment. Research workers have rightly hoped that some 
special technique might be found by which anyone could, 
simply by following closely an objective set of rules, have 
a fair assurance of finding significant ESP results. The 
importance of such a discovery could not be exaggerated. 
The researches of Stuart, Carington, and Hettinger, about 
which the members of the A. S. P. R. read in a recent num- 
ber of this JOURNAL, are the outstanding examples of this 
emphasis in the investigations. In contrast to the attempt 
to create the most favorable atmosphere in the tests, those 
who are working for a repeatable experiment in ESP 
generally aim first of all at making the tests sure-fire, even 
if this be achieved at the sacrifice of spectacular score 
averages. They find it serves their purposes better to work 
with relatively large numbers of unselected subjects (though 
Hettinger, in using special sensitives, is a striking excep- 
tion ), so as to increase the likelihood that anyone else might 
later be able to get the same results with whomever he might 
have available as subject. 


2K * * bs 


This paper is an effort to throw further light upon the 
former group of problems—those concerned with the spe- 
cial psychological factors which affect ESP performance. 
It is not, however, a report of original research. Rather is 
it an attempt to examine past experiments with a view to 
finding facts which may be relevant to, and therefore may 
reveal, the causes of success and failure in these tests. The 
literature on experimental telepathy and clairvoyance is 
now so extensive and so varied that no apologies for this 
sort of study are, in my opinion, necessary. Indeed, it seems 
highly probable that the laboratory study of these phe- 
nomena could profit much more than it has heretofore by 
the wise use of hypotheses and generalizations derived both 
from its own limited history and from the much more exten- 
sive literature of psychical research. 


Such a discussion as this threatens to be would never 
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have been undertaken—for it would have been neither 
necessary nor possible—if it had not been for the fact that 
the success with which ESP has been tested has varied 
widely. At some periods in the sixty-year history of the 
research several outstandingly successful subjects were 
available for investigation, and at other times the experi- 
ments would almost cease entirely for want of someone 
who could demonstrate ESP. It is easy to attribute such 
changes to “waves of interest’”—and perhaps it is correct 
to do so. However, I would be willing to accept such an 
explanation (which seems to me to put the experimenter 
completely at the mercy of forces over which he can never 
gain control) only after exploring fully every conceivable 
alternative. 


ESP researchers need to foster in themselves a lively 
interest in past experiments, for without this they cannot 
achieve the insight which they so sorely need. They need 
to ask themselves constantly: “May we not have overlooked 
or lost sight of the features of past experiments which were 
essential to the kind and degree of success achieved?” It is 
all too probable that facts which are the key to the highest 
degree of control over ESP yet demonstrated have been 
passed over as mere incidentals. We do know there is some- 
thing remarkable, however small the percentage, in the 
pitchblende, and it is worth the effort to get it out. 


This sort of inquiry should be made into every aspect of 
the research literature—but it can be pressed in only one 
direction at a time. My aim here will be to see what sugges- 
tions arise from a consideration of certain general features 
of testing procedures, or the general patterns of past ESP 
experiments. 


Specific points of technique will not concern us here as 
much as the primary emphasis shown by the experimenter 
in his way of starting and developing his tests. A research 
worker may evidently place his primary emphasis upon any 
one of a number of topics. He may orient his investigations 
toward a single subject or a particular group of subjects. 
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He may give first consideration either to the test conditions 
most likely to favor the phenomenon or to the formal 
requirements for an adequately safeguarded test of ESP. 
Or, again, he may see as his most urgent need a particular 
plan of experiment adapted to help solve a certain problem 
about ESP. Whatever emphasis is strongest, it is clear that 
this feature alone may not adequately characterize his whole 
approach. The general plan and development of the experi- 
ment must be considered. For a majority of the reports, the 
discussion will revolve around the decisions concerning 
whom to use as subjects and how to proceed in testing them. 

There have been more than 150 individual research con- 
tributions to the experimental study of ESP. About two- 
thirds of these presented original evidence pointing to occur- 
rence of the phenomenon. In examining these reports, there- 
fore, I expected to find a wealth of opinions concerning 
whom to test for ESP and how best to do it. But when the 
articles were examined, surprisingly few remarks relevant 
to these decisions were found. In some instances, the cir- 
cumstances under which the investigators came to test 
certain individuals are described; but more frequently there 
is no explanation or discussion of this feature of the experi- 
ments. In fact, only in the more recent reports (for example, 
Whately Carington’s first report on his current series of 
experiments with drawings) have writers given explicit 
attention to the logic determining their various approaches. 

In laying his first plans and making the necessary prac- 
tical decisions about his investigation, the experimenter is 
likely to be guided by his own prejudices and opinions about 
the phenomenon he wants to study. To some extent, he 
cannot avoid acting on assumptions about ESP; to be able 
to do so completely, he would need to know the answers to 
all his questions and the investigation would not be neces- 
sary. But it is not always easy for a scientific explorer to 
be aware of the set of assumptions with which he approaches 
his task. Particularly is this the case when the explorations 
lead into a region which seems to bear little relation to the 
. better-known facts of science. 
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A survey of the literature reveals three periods in the 
history of the research which are characterized by particular 
modes of approach. These three patterns were not, however, 
entirely restricted to the periods in which they were in 
vogue. Still other practices concerning the selection of 
subjects and the investigation of their ESP ability have 
been followed without being particularly “in fashion” at 
any one time. 


THE PATTERN OF THE Ear -y S. P. R. INVESTIGATIONS 


Professor Henry Sidgwick set the tone of the early work 
of the S. P. R. in the first Presidential Address to the 
Society. He said that one of the main functions of the new 
organization should be to investigate instances of psychical 
phenomena such as were commonly reported to occur in 
family circles and between friends. He hoped that informa- 
tion about these phenomena, particularly cases of apparent 


thought transference, would be brought to the attention of 
the investigators. 


During the early years of the S. P. R., most of the sub- 
jects who were tested for ESP were obtained as a result 
of the advertised interest of this research group in indi- 
viduals who had reason to believe they possessed the abilities 
in question. The Society first heard of the Creery sisters, 
the Brighton subjects, and the Guthrie tests through cor- 
respondence which came in response either to the direct 
appeals for such cooperation or as a result of the announced 
purposes of the organization. And these cases are by no 
means all that were brought to the members’ attention. The 
Journal of the S. P. R. contained in the early years numer- 
ous brief accounts of private investigations which yielded 
significant results. Most of these cases do not appear to 


have been followed up, as no further reports upon them 
were published. 


An excellent illustration of the Society’s method of 
securing subjects may be found in the Journal for 1887, 
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which contains an announcement of money prizes for the 
best set of telepathic drawings. The offer, made by Mr. 
Guthrie, provided that the winners must be able to repeat 
their success before appointed investigators. A subsequent 
number of the Journal contained an appeal for members 
to continue to send in information about cases which came 
to their attention. 


The plan which was followed, once contact had been 
made with a group of claimants, was to begin further 
investigations with the tests which the members of the 
amateur circle had devised for their own use. Safeguards 
were introduced by making only such changes as seemed not 
to upset the scores. In this way the investigators tried 
gradually to advance to conditions which were adequate 
for their scientific purposes. 


Why did the Society’s experimenters choose their par- 
ticular approach? It would appear that investigators would 
be most likely to follow this plan if they believed that ESP 
ability is found only in a very small percentage of the gen- 
eral population. Otherwise, the research worker would not 
need to advertise, since all he would need to do to find 
subjects would be to test a few acquaintances. The method 
of waiting for the right people to present themselves also 
implies that the “gifted” individuals either know subjec- 
tively of their unusual trait or that they are likely to discover 
it for themselves. The members of the S. P. R. were going 
about their experiments exactly as anyone would be expected 
to do if his opinions concerning the phenomenon were based 
upon the reports of purely spontaneous psychic experiences. 


The method of waiting for gifted subjects to offer them- 
selves to be tested has not been so widely used since the 
earliest period. The interest of the S. P. R. investigators 
shifted from ESP in normal subjects to the intensive study 
of mediumship. However, the method of selecting subjects 
on the basis of their claims has never been completely 
abandoned. Even a research worker who is strongly prej- 
udiced in favor of another approach is not likely to turn 
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a deaf ear to someone claiming ESP ability. The most 
remarkable score average ever reported was made by a 
subject who was recommended to B. F. Riess when he 
asked a class at Hunter College for information concerning 
anyone who claimed to have psychic ability. S. G. Soal 
states in his most recent report in the S. P. R. Proceedings 
that he published in the Sunday press an offer of a large 
reward to anyone who could get a particular score in his 
tests. Mr. B. S., the subject with whom Mr. Soal is now 
experimenting with great success, volunteered for the ex- 
periments in answer to the published appeal—he wanted to 
prove to the experimenter the reality of telepathy! Evi- 
dently the method of advertising and waiting is one which 
can still be used with some promise of success. 


The purpose of the A. S. P. R., as printed in the front of 
this JOURNAL, is “the investigation of claims of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, etc.”” If this statement is interpreted literally, 
it indicates an approach to the problem of finding subjects 
which is similar to, if not identical with, that of the S. P. R. 
as described by Professor Sidgwick; namely, to test those 
who represent themselves as having the abilities in question. 
Yet the recent publications of this Society and of the sister 
organization across the Atlantic show that the aims of both 
groups now extend beyond the investigation of individuals 
who claim to have “psychic” abilities. 


THE APPROACH OF THE EARLY DUKE EXPERIMENTS 


Beyond question, the most fruitful period in the history 
of ESP research, as far as the number of significantly- 
scoring subjects is concerned, is that which began with the 
work at Duke University in 1930. The experiments which 
were conducted, first at Duke by Rhine and his colleagues, 
and then in numerous laboratories throughout the country, 
resulted in the discovery of a large number of individuals 
who were able to demonstrate scores which were unques- 
tionably not attributable to chance coincidence. These 
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“gifted” subjects were not able to continue their sustained 
performance indefinitely, but many of them did show the 
ability for many thousands of trials. Also, they were able 
to adapt successfully to a large variety of methods, some 
of which involved the highest degree of formal safeguard- 
ing of the tests. 

Why did ESP research enjoy such a wealth of high- 
scoring subjects during this period? In the opinion of 
many investigators, this is a question which is very im- 
portant to the future course of the work. It is extremely 
exasperating, particularly to the investigators who were 
closely connected with the research during that period, not 
to know the answer. We have generally been inclined, when 
the question has come up, to favor an explanation in terms 
of factors of motivation which are very difficult to control. 
Thus the hypothesis has been advanced that the people 
connected with the tests during this golden age of the 
research shared an all-important spontaneous interest in 
the work, the kind of interest that was unavoidably lost 
as the tests continued. According to this hypothesis, those 
engaged in the work in America during this period had a 
burning curiosity about the problems under investigation 
and a sense of the scientific importance of the discoveries 
to be made. As a result, they developed a strong esprit de 
corps which was the secret of their success. This happy 
situation inevitably changed as the results became common- 
place. The experimenters were victims of a Heisenberg 
principle for ESP workers: having seen these things once, 
they were never able to work up the same urge to bring them 
about in other subjects in the same way again. The explana- 
tion of the fact that the good subjects all lost their ability 
to score presents another important problem, but one which 
does not concern us here—except that it presented the 
investigators with the practical necessity of finding new 
outstanding performers. The question raised here is: Why 
did they not continue to find new high-scoring subjects? 


This hypothesis of the effect of the investigator’s motiva- 
tion has much to recommend it. Undoubtedly, his attitude 
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toward the work did change, and the relevance of this fact 
to the change in the general picture of the research is 
indisputable. But what exactly is the relevance? The hypoth- 
esis that the investigators, even if they knew why they 
had succeeded before, could not produce the same kind of 
results again discourages further inquiry into the situation. 
For this reason we should be sure that we have explored 


thoroughly every reasonable alternative before we accept 
this explanation. 


I want to point out another possible explanation for the 
results of this period—a possibility which has been over- 
looked heretofore in spite of its simplicity and rather obvious 
character. This suggestion is to the effect that so many 
high-scoring subjects were found because many of the 
investigators, perhaps without fully realizing the fact, used 
a particularly favorable approach in determining the scope 


of their search for subjects and in their general testing 
procedure. 


As far as the choice of individuals to test was concerned, 
Rhine’s approach differed from that of the early S. P. R. 
investigators mainly in the respect that, whereas the latter 
had waited for gifted subjects to be reported to them, he 
set about testing any and all available persons to find those 
who could score above chance. This practice is consistent 
with the assumption that people who can perform in a 
significant manner in ESP tests are so numerous that they 
will be represented in any sizeable sample of the general 
population. It also recognizes, at least implicitly, that 
individuals who have the ability may not be conscious of the 
fact before they have taken a test and have seen their own 
results. First at Duke and then at many other laboratories 
throughout the country, investigators started out to test 
informally anyone who was sufficiently interested to try. 
Those who showed the most promise in the preliminary 
tests were selected for special study. 


Turning to the question of what testing procedures were 
used, we find that the experimenters were interested first of 
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all in finding the phenomenon—getting significant results 
under conditions which suggested the use of knowledge 
obtained without the known senses—with the expectation 
of being able to repeat the results and change the conditions 
so as to make sure of the interpretation. A great deal of 
serious thought went into preparing the groundwork for 
the experiments: the choice of the quantitative approach, 
the kind of testing material to be used, and the actual testing 
techniques. In their earliest tests, Rhine and his colleagues, 
exploring for the most fruitful approach, tried, for instance, 
group tests, sealed envelopes, and hypnotic suggestion. The 
method which they finally adopted and which set the pattern 
for the wide-spread confirmation of the Duke results was 
that of giving exploratory tests to individuals under very 
informal conditions. The methods of the beginning tests 
were not carelessly applied; they were simply not regulated 
and circumscribed by safeguarding rules, nor did they have 
the plan of a formal experiment. The _best-controlled 
methods for screening tests, which are commonplace now, 
were yet to be invented; and the most adequate tests of the 
early Duke experiments were not reached until after the 
better subjects had been selected on the basis of the pre- 
liminary trials and had been placed, usually “just to see 
what would happen,” under rigorous test conditions. 


I suggest that the investigators, perhaps without realizing 
it, were proceeding in the best possible manner. They may 
have discovered so many high-scoring subjects largely 
because the exploratory tests—those with which the sub- 
jects began—were not formally routinized and safeguarded. 
After the subjects began doing well and became convinced 
of their own ability, they were successful (at least some of 
them, for a time) under conditions which involved the most 
elaborate precautions. 


Would these same persons have done equally well if they 
had started in from the beginning with the most advanced 
tests? That, of course, is the question. Further discussion 
relevant to this issue must be postponed. 
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THE APPROACH CURRENTLY IN VOGUE 


A third period in the literature, marked by distinctive 
methods of conducting an ESP experiment, is that in which 
we find ourselves today. This period and the preceding one, 
described above, merge into one another, and it would serve 
no useful purpose to attempt to set a definite boundary 
between them. But the predominant practices of the two 
periods are unquestionably very far apart. 


The general method of going about getting and testing 
subjects which most aptly characterizes present-day ESP 
research is that of planning an experiment with careful 
attention to the safeguards against error and the formal 
testing procedure to be used and then getting a group of 
subjects, unselected as regards ESP ability, to take the tests. 
The emphasis is now placed upon the problem about ESP 
which it is desired to solve, and the first consideration of 
the investigator is to devise an experiment which will best 
help to find the solution. It is assumed that the subjects as 
a group have the ability to demonstrate ESP, or at least 
that enough of them have the ability in sufficient degree 
that the fact will be evident when the results of the group 
are combined. It is further assumed that subjects with the 
ability can show it in formal tests, without the necessity of 
being initiated gradually to the situation. 


The results of recent investigations show that all of 
these assumptions are justified, since evidence for ESP 
has been found. The general approach described has been 
used by Rhine in his recent experiments, by Carington in 
England, and in the Pratt-Woodruff investigation of the 
effect of the size of stimuli, to mention but a few examples; 
and all of these investigations, along with many others, 
produced significant results. The proposed experiments 
which were described in a recent number of this JouRNAL 
appear largely to fit this pattern. The results from tests 
made with the formal approach have yielded a much lower 
percentage of good subjects, and the level of ESP per- 
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formance has been much closer to the margin of statistical 
significance. 


OTHER APPROACHES 


This survey of past practices in ESP research has brought 
to light only the three general approaches already described 
as sufficiently predominant at different times to characterize 
periods of the research. There are, however, several other 
methods, each implying a more or less distinct set of as- 
sumptions, which have been used. 


(1) Insome reports, one of the experimenters has been 
the chief subject for investigation. The studies of Gilbert 
Murray, the Miles-Ramsden experiments, and the Sinclair 
experiments are outstanding examples. The only essential 
respect in which these investigations differed from others in 
which the subjects discovered their ability themselves was 
that in these instances the percipients concerned had both 
the interest and the qualifications to carry their tests through 
on the level of serious scientific research. The question of 
how they came to discover their ability in the first place 
would have to be answered for each individual case. Doubt- 
less some of them did so quite by accident, and others became 
aware of it through spontaneous psychic experiences. Some 
of them are known to have set out to test their own ability 
on the hypothesis that if ESP occurs they would be as likely 
to be able to demonstrate it as any other untested individual. 


(2) Then there are those investigations in which the 
method used limited the freedom of the experimenters to 
select some subjects for special study. Tests conducted by 
correspondence have generally been done under this restric- 
tion. Unlike the predominant trend in current experimenta- 
tion, in which the plan of procedure is given first considera- 
tion because of the particular problems to be solved, the 
methods employed in this type of experiment were chosen 
for reasons of convenience. The use of the mails permitted 
an experimenter to test many more people than would other- 
wise have been the case. Tests conducted by correspondence 
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have as a group not yielded as good results as those in 
which closer contact between the experimenter and the sub- 
jects was established. 


(3) Still another attitude toward the existence of ESP 
ability is discernible from the literature. This is the view 
that genuinely ‘psychic’ individuals constitute a very 
special class within the general population and that ESP 
is only one of the peculiar traits of personality which dis- 
tinguish those who have such gifts. This assumption seems 
to lie back of the great emphasis which has been given 
to the study of mediumship. Subjects of this special 
class have been singled out for special study, most recently 
by Hettinger. This investigator, indeed, attributes con- 
siderable importance to the fact that his studies of “psy- 
chometry” made use of reputed sensitives. I do not wish 
to imply that those who have spent all of their research 
energies upon mediums would have said that the phenomena 
they were studying were not shared to some extent by 
normal people. By their actions, however, they showed 
that they believed that these peculiar abilities were much 
stronger in their special subjects than among normal people. 
They at least assumed that they would achieve their research 
aims more quickly by limiting their investigations to a 
special and very select class of subjects. 


(4) There are occasional reports which deal with in- 
dividual subjects who had been discovered by accident; that 
is, their ESP ability had first come to the notice of the 
various investigators concerned when they were not directly 
attempting to study this phenomenon. After the first obser- 
vations of the unusual results, the experimenters set about 
making a thorough investigation. Brugmans in the Nether- 
lands, Bender in Germany, Tyrrell in England, and—in a 
sense—Riess in America all started their experiments with 
special, individual subjects. The tests were adapted to the 
individuals. These tests as a group gave some of the most 
striking results that have been obtained, yet these investi- 
gators have almost all been “one subject’? experimenters. 
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When, as in the case of Tyrrell and Riess, they have tested 
individuals other than their own outstanding subjects, the 
results have been close to the chance level. As a group, 
their approach is closely related to that of the early S. P. R. 
workers, who waited for persons claiming the ability to 
offer themselves to be tested. It appears that those who 
have used this general method have found it difficult to use 
other approaches successfully. 


(5) Finally, there are on record a few studies which 
were clearly made on the assumption that ESP does not 
occur. These were undertaken by investigators who were 
convinced skeptics about all previously reported conclusions 
favorable to the occurrence of the phenomenon. They made 
their tests only to prove that these things do not happen to 
careful investigators—like themselves. This is not to say 
that all skeptics have met with negative results in their 
tests. We know, indeed, that there have been many excep- 
tions, of which the case of Riess is perhaps the most 
famous. Even experiments made on the assumption that 
ESP is impossible have in some instances produced evidence 
to the contrary! 


CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 


This survey has revealed a number of ways in which ESP 
investigators have made the practical decisions necessary 
for doing an ESP experiment. It has also shown that the 
research reports have not always explicitly taken account 
of the reasons for the choices made. This fact suggests 
that the investigators have at times acted upon unformu- 
lated assumptions regarding who has ESP ability and how 
they can be brought to demonstrate it. The research was 
found to be characterized at certain times by a general 
agreement among investigators as to how they should go 
about experimenting with ESP. 


Most of the approaches described have been made on the 
assumption that it is possible to select subjects who are 
capable of outstanding ESP performances. The investt- 
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gators have generally recognized that, for all practical pur- 
poses, some subjects did not have ESP ability and there- 
fore were not worthwhile investigating beyond the prelim- 
inary stage necessary to weed them out. This raises the 
question of the role of the unusual subject in the research. 


Is there such a thing as a “gifted” subject, or might any 
individual give an impressive demonstration of ESP under 
the right circumstances? The fact that almost all outstand- 
ing subjects have after a time lost their ability to score 
significantly in the very tests in which they enjoyed their 
greatest success suggests that the right kind of motivation 
is more important than the right person. Or it may be that 
it is necessary to have both the gifted individual and the 
right situation. A final conclusion about whether those 
who succeed in ESP tests use a special ability cannot yet 
be stated. However, the existing evidence on ESP has been 
contributed largely by outstanding individual subjects. 


From a practical point of view, this observation may be of 
great importance. 


There can be no doubt that most of the reports which 
presented evidence supporting the ESP hypothesis featured 
the results of selected individuals. Only in the more recent 
literature has it become commonplace for the research 
worker to report the results for a group of subjects without 
paying attention to the individual contributions. Placing 
the emphasis upon the individually gifted subject certainly 
yielded much more spectacular results than the present, more 


formal, group approach has shown. But which approach 
has been the more informative? 


The answer would appear to depend upon the experi- 
menter’s purposes. Outstanding scorers contributed in a 
unique manner at that stage of the research when the 
reality of ESP was the foremost issue. Apart from the 
question of the need for more evidence to win general ac- 
ceptance of the occurrence of ESP, the currently popular 
Mass approach has given evidence of what the function is 
like—evidence which might never have been discovered by 
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concentrating attention upon individual high scorers. Still, 
as far as most problems are concerned, the greatest progress 
in discovery at all times could be expected if gifted subjects 
were always available for study. 


As far as repeatability of results is concerned, it appears 
that investigators need not be limited to a single direction 
of effort. They must continue to look for objective, special 
conditions which will prove to be repeatable with unselected 
subjects to a higher degree than has yet been demonstrated. 
But at the same time they must try to find out what factors 
are essential to such success as that of the early Duke ex- 
periments. From this description of the general, predom- 
inant approach of that period, it appears that investigators 
today may not be using the method by which that type of 
result was obtained. 


Whenever it may seem desirable to find outstanding in- 
dividual subjects again, the logical first step toward this 
goal is to look for them by the methods which have been 
proved to work. Surely no one should be greatly surprised 
if they are not found by the current approach which, 
through several years now, has not produced gifted indi- 
viduals. If the emphasis were again placed upon looking 
for the phenomenon by the informal, spontaneous methods 
which worked so well before, it should soon become apparent 
whether this procedure alone can lead to the discovery of 
good subjects. 


There is no valid scientific argument against trying the 
old, informal, exploratory approach, although it would 
involve using test conditions which fall short of the ad- 
vanced methodological safeguards which are now com- 
monly used. The procedure which the situation suggests 
is simply to the effect that the first preliminary tests with 
new subjects should not entail all the precautions necessary 
for the crucial stages of the investigation. The aim of such 
a study would be to see if high scorers would be discovered, 
some of whom, at least, could then be introduced success- 
fully to the more advanced conditions. This question is 
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one which members of the A. S. P. R. who are interested 
can help to answer by conducting their own explorations 
to see if they can find good ESP subjects. 


In proposing that it might be worthwhile again to place 
the emphasis upon first getting the phenomenon—finding 
high-scoring subjects—and then introducing safeguarding 
conditions, I do not imply that this approach should be 
adopted to the exclusion of all others. On the contrary, 
I think that, in view of our present lack of understanding 
of ESP, concentration upon any single mode of attack is 
bad policy. The basic discoveries which will lead to a deeper 
understanding of the phenomenon and will therefore bring 
it more under control will be made more quickly, purely on 
a probability basis, if the greatest possible number of ap- 
proaches is used. To some extent, what each investigator 
has done in this field in the past has been determined by his 
own interests and inclinations. I would like to see the 
widest possible diversification of emphases in the experimen- 
tation. There is ample justification in what we have yet 
to learn about ESP for introducing wide departures in 


testing methodology, whether the innovations seem radically 
new or strangely familiar. 





Siberian Shamanism and Western Spiritualism 


VICTOR BARNOUW 


Introductory Note: Some primitive tribes of Northeastern Siberia 
have shamanistic performances which bear many similarities to typical 
spiritualistic séances of Western civilization. How can this be 
explained? The following paper deals with this problem; it is not 
immediately concerned with the question whether shamanistic phe- 
nomena are ever in fact supernormal, since modern techniques of 
psychical research have not yet been applied in primitive cultures. 
The similarities underlying Siberian shamanism and Western spiritual- 
istic practices are examined for what light they can throw on certain 
perplexing problems of psychical research. The aspects of European 
and American spiritualism which are discussed are those involving 
the organized religious cult of that name in which, as a rule, groups 
rather than individuals attend the medium’s utterances and the 
medium serves as a paid mediator between “two worlds.” The private 
sitting for mental phenomena, as it is known to those who are inter- 
ested in psychical research, and, more particularly, the private sitting 
for research purposes, is not considered in this paper. 


“Savage spiritualism,” wrote Andrew Lang in 1894, 
“wonderfully resembles, even in minute details, that of 
modern mediums and séances ...”(1). This, of course, was 
one of Lang’s arguments for the possible authenticity of 
those phenomena which were beginning to be studied by 
the Society for Psychical Research. As a member of the 
Society, Lang advocated a comparative psychical research. 
Since his time, however, nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion, and the few books which have dealt with the problem 
at all have been the work of psychical researchers, not of 
anthropologists. Lombroso (in After Death—W hat?) and 
Hereward Carrington (in The Psychic World) have dis- 
cussed spiritualistic practices among primitive peoples, but 
their treatment is that of the hop-skip-and-jump technique 
of.the comparative method, in which a story about Haitian 
voodoo rubs shoulders with the description of an Eskimo 
séance. While this method was useful in Lang’s time for 
pointing out the widespread nature of certain beliefs and 
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customs, it is not particularly helpful today. We know too 
much about the vast differences that exist among primi- 
tive cultures to appreciate generalizations about “savage 
spiritualism.” 

Nevertheless, Andrew Lang’s comment quoted above 
deserves further investigation. It is true that many primi- 
tive groups have mediums and séances, together with much 
of the paraphernalia that go to make up a modern séance. 
Perhaps by centering on one particular “culture area” and 
describing one particular brand of “savage spiritualism” we 
may be able to avoid the premature generalizations of the 
comparative method. 

What I want to do in this paper is to see what elements 
may be found common to both Siberian shamanism and 
Western spiritualism.* Which brings us to the obvious 
problem: when are we dealing with comparable traits? To 
take one example, we have the practice of binding a shaman 
who is about to enter a trance. Andrew Lang himself sug- 
gests that this strange custom—found in many primitive 
cultures—may be correlated with the practice of binding 
the corpse, and that the shaman, thus simulating burial, 
helps to release the soul from his body(2). 


If Lang is right in this supposition, we have nothing 
comparable here to the binding of mediums in our culture. 
With us the practice is akin to a magician’s rolling up his 
sleeves. We are assured thereby that the phenomena taking 


place are the results of intervention from the spirit world 
and not from the medium. 


Again, when we come to compare Chukchee “spiritualism” 
and modern Western spiritualism, we are struck by a vital 
difference. The spirits contacted by the Chukchee are not 
spirits of the dead. They are animal “assistants” to the 
shaman. In Western spiritualism, however, the audience 
assembles to get into communion with dead friends and 
relatives. Accordingly, the whole atmosphere of both gather- 





* By Siberia I mean here particularly the Northeast tip of Siberia, inhabited 
by the Chukchee, Koryak, etc. Bogoras’s work on the Chukchee will be my main 
authority. By the West I mean the modern civilizations of Europe and America. 
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ings is quite different. In some modern séances, along with 
the usual nervousness and awe felt by the uninitiated, there 
is often an air of pious, forced-smiling benevolence on the 
part of convinced spiritualists, springing from their belief 
in the perpetual-vacation-land atmosphere of Summerland. 
Whatever the attitude of “savage spiritualists’” may be, it 
is certainly not this. 


At the very outset, then, we notice certain striking dis- 
similarities between the Siberian and the American-Euro- 
pean séance. More dissimilarities will appear later. It may 
be asked, in the face of such divergencies, whether we are 
justified in comparing the phenomena of the two areas at 
all. But I think that the answer will lie in a combing- 
through of the literature on the subject, and not in an 
abstract semantic or philosophical debate on homologies 
and analogies. 


Many travelers in the American and Asiatic Arctic have 
commented on the similarity of shamanistic performances 
to modern séances in Europe and America. Bogoras, whose 
work on the Chukchee will serve as our main reference in 
this essay, wrote that the shamanistic tricks of the Chukchee 
‘strangely resemble the doings of modern spiritualists.” (3). 


If real similarities can be shown, many problems will 
arise. For instance: are the likenesses due to parallelism or 
to diffusion? In other words, have they come about through 
independent developments in the two areas, or are they the 
result of contact and borrowing? But these and other ques- 
tions must be considered after we have tabulated the points 
common to the “spiritualisms” of both areas. 


A. The Séance. The outstanding feature common to 
Siberian shamanism and Western spiritualism is the séance. 
In a séance a group of people gather together to get in 
touch with another world of reality. This rapport is brought 
about by a specially sensitive person, the medium or shaman, 
who has a foot, so to speak, in both worlds. As already 
mentioned, however, the nature of the “other world” and 
its inhabitants is quite different in the two areas. 
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B. The Medium. The medium may be of either sex and 
is usually a professional who gets paid for the services 
rendered. This is true of both cultures. Although profes- 
sional shamanism has not progressed as far among the 
Chukchee as among other Siberian groups, even they—like 
the Koryak, the Yukaghir, the Asiatic Eskimo, etc.—have 
professional shamans. Bogoras assumes that family sham- 
anism formerly predominated, to be slowly replaced by 
individual specialists. In such primitive groups, of course, 
shamans never live by their art alone. 

It is interesting to note here that the Fox sisters are said 
to have taken no money for their services at first—but finally 
their “spirits” insisted on their doing so(4). This is pre- 
cisely how Chukchee spirits behave, often stipulating their 
price beforehand. 


C. Procedure of the Séance. Despite the differences in 
character of the unseen worlds reached by modern spiritual- 
ists and Chukchee shamans, there is a surprising conformity 
in many aspects of the mechanics of the séance. Let us try 
to isolate some of these features. 


1. The Dark Room. The Chukchee demonstrations take 
place in the inner room of the Chukchee dwelling—carefully 
closed for the night. Like our spiritualist séances, they are 
held in the dark. While the minor acts of family shamanism 
occur in the outer tent, the main performances of “real 
shamanism” are given in the inner room. This room is very 
small and crowded. Andrew Lang would hint that the 
small room is deliberately chosen in order to “concentrate 
the power”’—as in the “cabinet” of modern mediums. [| 





0 suppose it might also be said that the close-packed mass of 
- people in the inner room serves as a good “conductor” for 
n the medium, like the chains of people holding hands in our 
at séances. But I am afraid that we are not justified in making 
A, such comparisons. The smallness of the Chukchee room 
ly may be merely a given fact; for Chukchee dwellings are 
id none too large. We cannot assume the “cabinet” parallel 


on such slight grounds. However, as mentioned above, 
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minor acts of shamanism take place in the outer tent—but 
important séances are held indoors in close quarters. The 
production of voices, for instance, is never performed in 
daylight in the outer tent. 


2. Fasting by the Medium. Shamans abstain from fat 
and rich foods before the séance. They fast to get inspira- 
tion. In our culture, in books for mediums like How to be a 
Medium by W. H. Evans, fasting before séances is recom- 
mended, especially abstention from alcohol and meat. 


3. Binding the Medium. Samoyed shamans—like many 
of our own mediums—have their hands and feet tied. In 
this case, at least, according to Czaplicka(5) this is done 
to prove their trustworthiness. The trait is also common 
among the Eskimo. Chukchee shamans are not bound, but 
sit naked to the waist, often removing their shoes and 
stockings. 


4. Preliminary Singing. After the light is put out, the 
shaman beats his drum and sings. The walls resound with 
singing. 

Modern spiritualist séances also generally begin with 
music of some kind—either the singing of a hymn or the 
playing of a victrola record. But a striking difference is 
that the Siberian shaman continues to beat his drum 
throughout the séance, a feat which requires tremendous 
exertion, while most mediums in our culture merely pass 
into a passive trance-like condition. 


Among the Chukchee the preliminary singing lasts from 
a quarter of an hour to an hour and a half. Then the spirits 
come. There is a similar period of waiting in our séances, 
but both here and in Siberia the manifestations may begin 
almost immediately. The people sitting in cramped, close 
quarters in the Chukchee inner room soon begin to lose 
their ability to locate the source of sounds. The song and 
the drum seem to shift. from corner to corner. 


5. Voices from the Other World. Now come the cries 
of animals, sounding all over the room of the Chukchee 
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dwelling. “The walrus and bear roar, the reindeer snorts, 
the wolf howls, the fox bays, the raven caws.”(6). The 
voices of different animals appear in succession, howl and 
quarrel with each other—but only one voice at a time, 
remarks Bogoras sarcastically. His description of these 
effects is extremely interesting. He assumes that the “spirit 
voices” are produced by ventriloquism. 


“The Chukchee ventriloquists display great skill and 
could with credit to themselves carry on a contest with the 
best artists of the kind in civilized countries. The ‘separate 
voices’ of their calling come from all sides of the room, 
changing their place to the complete illusion of their listeners. 
Some voices are at first faint, as if coming from afar; as 
they gradually approach, they increase in volume and at 
last they rush into the room, pass through it and out, 
decreasing, and dying away in the remote distance. Other 
voices come from above, pass through the room, and seem 
to go underground, where they are heard as if from the 
depths of the earth. Tricks of this kind are played also 
with the voices of animals and birds, and even with the 
howling of the tempest, producing a most weird effect .. . 


“In proof of his accuracy as to the location of the sounds, 
the shaman Qorawge, previously spoken of, made one of his 
‘spirits’ shout, talk, and whisper directly into my ear, and 
the illusion was so perfect that involuntarily I put my hand 
to my ear to catch the ‘spirit.’ After that he made the 
‘spirit’ enter the ground under me and talk right in between 
my legs, etc. All the time that he is conversing with the 
‘separate voices’ the shaman beats his drum without inter- 


ruption in order to prove that his force and attention are 
otherwise occupied. 


“T tried to make a phonographic record of the ‘separate 
voices’. . . For this purpose I induced the shaman Scratch- 
ing-Woman to give a séance in my own house, overcoming 
his reluctance with a few extra presents. The performance, 
of course, had to be carried out in utter darkness, and I 
arranged my machine so as to be able to work it without 
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any light. Scratching-Woman sat in the farthest corner 
of the spacious room, at a distance of twenty feet from me. 
When the light was put out, the ‘spirits,’ after some ‘bashful’ 
hesitation, entered, in compliance with the demand of the 
shaman and even began to talk into the funnel of the 
gramophone. The records show a very marked difference 
between the voice of the shaman himself, which sounds from 
afar, and the voices of the ‘spirits,’ who seemed to be talking 
directly into the funnel. 


“All the while, Scratching-Woman was beating the drum 
incessantly to show that he was in his usual place and 
occupied with his usual function, that of beating the drum 
without interruption.” (6). 


I have quoted this selection at length, because it is a 
rare—and fascinating—instance of an ethnologist carrying 
out a bit of “psychical research.” 


The production of voices is of course a prominent feature 
in Western séances, but with us they are the voices of the 
dead. Frequently they speak through trumpets. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to see how the medium Mrs. Cecil Cook 
explains the fact that only one spirit voice speaks at a time 
in séances. In her autobiography, The Voice Triumphant, 
she writes that the confusion of two voices speaking at once 
rarely occurs, “for politeness in the true sense is observed 
most meticulously by those on the other side.” (7). Appar- 
ently even the rude animal spirits heard by Bogoras were 
imbued with this other-worldly etiquette! 


6. Spirit Guides. The howling animals, whose voices are 
heard, are the “assistants” of the shaman. In several respects 
these are comparable to the “guides” of the modern medium. 

Not only do they help out in séances, but in both cases 
they come to the rescue of their master in times of stress, 
warn against dangers, and so on. The guides are helpful 
beings. When Bogoras expressed doubt to a shaman as to 
whether his spirits would come or not, he answered: “These 
are my people, my own little spirits. They will not leave me, 
but will seek me all the time as a fawn seeks its mother.” (8). 
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Modern spiritualists are similarly aided. “Our guides 
can and often do give us warnings for our safety,” writes 
Mrs. Cook. She was fond of her helpers and knew all their 
names: “The Chemist,” Snowdrop, Pat, Prophet, Bright 
Eyes, and Pink Rose. “Through the Law of Attraction,” 
she tells us, “the more highly developed spiritually an indi- 
vidual is, the higher the plane from which his Guides 
come.” (9), 


The Chukchee shaman does not always have such a benev- 
olent attitude toward his “assistants.” They may be very 
nasty to him. “If he does not carry out implicitly all the 
suggestions they make about his dress, mode of living, and 
the details of ceremonials, they become angry and chastise 


him. ...”(8). After continued disobedience they may even 
kill him. : 


The shaman is afraid of these arbitrary commands which 
he dares not disobey. Here is an interesting European 
parallel, which took place before the real elaboration of 
modern spiritualism: In 1831 a certain Mr. Baxter in 
England began “speaking with tongues” in French, Latin, 
and other languages which he claimed not to understand, 
and he also delivered impressive discourses through an 
unknown power. This power was capricious. “Often the 
power would direct his doings; he would be called on 
abruptly to leave a meeting, or cease from some particular 
course of action. Once he was made, in the power, to 
declare that he was to go into the Chancellor’s Court and 
there testify, and that for the testimony he would be cast 
into prison. Not without misgivings he went to the Court 
and there stood for three or four hours; but no utterance was 
given to him, and he came away much disheartened.” (10). 


Chukchee spirits often command men to take up women’s 
dress or to become shamans, and a somewhat analogous 
thing happened to Mr. Baxter. An “appalling utterance” 
came through Baxter’s lips to the effect that the Lord had 
set him apart for the spiritual ministry; that he was to leave 
his wife and family, and at the end of forty days receive 
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a “full outpouring of spiritual gifts.” But when these 
promises failed to materialize, Mr. Baxter became dis- 
illusioned and decided that he had been possessed by demonic 
rather than spiritual forces. 


7. Movement of Objects Without Contact. The apparent 
movement of objects without contact, similar to poltergeist 
phenomena, occurs in both Siberian and Western séances. 
This is ascribed, in both cultures, to the work of ‘“mischiev- 


ous spirits,” when the disturbances take on a pranksome 
aspect. 


“Often, however, a mischievous ‘spirit’ suddenly tugs at 
the skin spread in the centre of the room with such force 
that things lying on it fly about in all directions. Therefore 
the housemates of the shaman usually take the precaution 
to remove kettles and dishes from the room. Sometimes 
an invisible hand seizes the whole sleeping-room by its top 
and shakes it with wonderful strength, or even lifts it up 


high, letting in for a moment the twilight from the outer 
tent. This, of course, is possible only with the movable 
tent of the Reindeer people, where the sleeping-room is 
fastened none too firmly. Other invisible hands toss about 
lumps of snow, spill cold water and urine, and even throw 
blocks of wood, or stones, at the imminent risk of hurting 
some of the listeners. All of these things happened several 
times in my presence.”(11). 


Compare this with a description of a modern séance: 
“Then came more and violent knockings at the table, a 
chair at the farthest corner from Dr. Slade was lifted 
rapidly in the air and hurled to the ground without visible 
agency. My coat and trousers were plucked violently, and I 
was pinched and patted, all with great rapidity, and in 
quarters which it seemed absolutely impossible Dr. Slade 
could reach.”(12). 


Interference with the spirits is discouraged in both cul- 
tures. To catch a materialized spirit in our society, or to 
switch on a light in the middle of a séance, is considered by 
spiritualists to be very dangerous to the medium, who may 
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suffer a severe shock. Among the Chukchee, it is similarly 
believed that harm may come to the shaman; the spirits may 
kill him if they are interfered with. But they may also turn 
on the intruder and stick a knife in his ribs. Sometimes 
the shaman puts a knife within his reach as the séance 
begins, so that the threat of physical injury effectually 
discourages potential psychical researchers. 


However, the tricks—or the phenomena of the spirits, 
whatever they may be—seemed very striking to Bogoras. 
“The size of the sleeping room is so small that it is really 
wonderful how a shaman can keep up the illusion, even 


under cover of the dark and with the protection of his 
resentful spirits.” (13). 


It is true that Chukchee séances seem wilder and more 
uncontrolled than pious European and American spiritualist 
meetings. But some séances in our culture have been quite 
as fantastic as those described by Bogoras. Listen to this 
description of a chaotic early American séance: 


“After this the spirits desired the lights put out, and, 
every vestige and gleam of light being excluded, in the 
most pitchy darkness, a series of proceedings took place, 
which utterly and entirely disgusted me; of course, any- 
thing done in the dark is useless, so far as convincing people 
goes. We sat and listened, for about one hour and a half, 
toa perfect pandemonium of noises, bangs on the table as 
loud as could be made by hand or foot, loud slaps, bells 
ringing loudly, the table creaking, flapping its leaves and 
turning quite upside down, as was announced by the ex- 
clamations of those about it, Judge Edmonds continually 
exclaiming, ‘I’m touched—now I am tapped on the shoulder 
—hear that—now they are at my feet, now my head,’ and 
then he would cry out, “They are pulling my coat-tails— 
they are pulling me towards Margaretta (Fox)’... 
Meanwhile the white-haired (medium) was going on in 
the most extraordinary manner, crying out, seemingly scuf- 
fling and contending with spirits who wanted to take pos- 
session of him. At one time Dr. Gray says, “They have 
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lifted him up in the air,’ and someone else rejoined, ‘No,-he 
is standing on his chair’; at length, amid a loud outcry, and 
exclamations of ‘Don’t, I don’t want to; leave me alone,’ 
accompanied by the noise of a struggle, he was dragged into 
the closet and shut up there; this we knew from Dr. Gray’s 
exclamations. Presently Dr. Gray was also sent in there, 
then Judge Edmonds, finally all the mediums and some 
others. We were then favored with the most absurd series 
of noises from this closet that ever was heard: loud bang- 
ings, a chorus of Auld Lang Syne, sung by all the closetees, 
accompanied by raps on the door, and scrapings on an old 
violoncello, which was in the closet, violent ringing of bells, 
which were afterwards hurled out into the room, and then 
rang all around a sort of accompaniment to the music in 
the closet . . . We left them at last at half-past eleven still 
in there, the noises going on as loud and meaningless as 
ever.”(14). 


8. Trances. The Siberian séance is not usually marked 
by trance-states on the part of the medium; but these do 
occur, and are referred to as the “sinking” of the shaman, 
during which the shaman’s soul visits the spirits in their 
own world and asks them for advice. The parallel to some 
practices of our Western mediumism is clear. 


9. Handling Burning Coals. The Siberian shamans have 
tricks of causing wounds on themselves and then healing 
them. Although this is not practiced by Western mediums, 
there is one outstanding trick they have in common. This 
is the handling of burning coals without injury, one of the 
most famous feats of the medium D. D. Home and which, 
according to Podmore, was “the least readily explicable 
and the best attested of all the phenomena presented by 
Home.”(15). 


In Siberia Sarytcheff tells of a shaman who took three 
burning coals and swallowed them “with much composure 
and without any visible pain.” (16). 


Here is an analogous performance—not by Home, but 
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by another British medium, as witnessed by a Mrs. William 
Tebb in June 1882: 


“Only on Friday I was in a circle with five others, when 
one fell apparently in deep trance, and put his hands over a 
flame and held them for some time without apparent injury. 
He also held the flame close to his eyes, to our horror, and 
we had to beg for the fire test to be stopped. It seemed too 
much to risk the eyesight in such a way. The burning of 
the hands we had been able to bear. The man afterwards 
was apparently no worse.” (17). 


10. Glossolaha. “Speaking with Tongues.” We men- 
tioned before the case of Mr. Baxter who spoke languages 
in a trance state which he claimed not to know in everyday 
life. This phenomenon, known as glossolalia, is reported 
from many lands and many periods of time. Rivers mentions 
its occurrence among the Todas. Podmore devotes two chap- 
ters to cases of “speaking with tongues” in his history of 
spiritualism. Among psychics, the Seeress of Prevorst is 
credited with the gift. Flournoy’s Héléne Smith spoke some 
Sanscrit and also had a complete Martian language, which 
unfortunately bore a suspicious resemblance to French. The 
medium studied by Jung, “S. W.,” exhibited some glossola- 
lia. The same thing is also reported in Siberia. 


Jochelson mentions a Tungus shaman who spoke in the 
Koryak tongue while in trance. However, in his waking 
state, he claimed not to understand the language. “At first 
I thought that he was deceiving me, but I had several oppor- 
tunities of convincing myself that he really did not under- 
stand any Koryak. Evidently he had learned by heart Koryak 
incantations which he could pronounce only in a state of 
excitement.’( 18). 


In this connection it is interesting to note that glossolalia 
seems to manifest itself in Siberia in a form of “arctic 
hysteria” known as menertk. The natives ascribe the disease 
to evil spirits of foreign origin. “A Yakut patient will sing 
in Tungus and a Yukaghir in Yakut, even if they do not 
speak these languages.” (19). 
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I hope that I will be excused for quoting my favorite 
instance of glossolalia—from the autobiography of Mrs. 
Cook already cited: 


“Languages such as the Swedish, German, Norwegian, 
Italian, and others are spoken commonly in the séance 
room. Occasionally there comes to my séance room a Spirit 
who gives a lecture in a deep, sonorous, and most pleasing 
voice, but in a language no one yet in the séance room 
understands. He comes only when many persons are present 
and speaks for at least five minutes. Even without under- 
standing what he says, it is a great pleasure to listen to his 
voice. Even my Guides will not tell me who he is or what 
he says, other than that he is a very advanced Soul and is 
giving us a beautiful lecture on some aspect of Natural 
Law.” (20). 

So much for the similarities between the Siberian and 
the Western séance. As for the psychological similarities 
between shaman and medium, this will be our most important 
problem. For it should be expected that the clue to those 
similarities which we have found might lie in certain 
similar psychic structures in the individuals who take up 
this profession. 


Although there are, as we will see, some similarities in 
behavior in the two cases, these are really not as striking as 
we might expect. In some ways, the overt behavior of 
medium and shaman at their respective séances is strik- 
ingly at variance. The Siberian séance, although requiring 
tremendous physical effort on the part of the shaman, seems 
to invigorate him and “cure” him. In the Western séance, 
however, where the medium is in a passive state, the sitting 
results in a tremendous loss of power. Compare these two 
descriptions, Bogoras speaking of a Chukchee shaman, and 
Carrington describing Eusapia Palladino: 

“The same shaman who was nervous before the perform- 
ance regains after it his self-possession and looks really as 
if he were braced up by some strong tonic.” (21). 


(And this in spite of the fact that he may have been beat- 
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ing the drum for hours on end. The shaman, indeed, is 
always willing to begin the performance all over again 
when the séance is over, so that such demonstrations may 
last for twenty-four hours. Even so, the shaman cannot 
show any loss of energy, because “the spirits do all the 
work,” and he has done nothing at all. ) 

The situation with mediums is quite different. Hereward 
Carrington describes Eusapia Palladino in her normal state 
as a tremendously vigorous, healthy woman. “Her bright, 
flashing eyes seemed to emit streams of living fire; her 
whole form radiated magnetism .. .” But afterwards: 
“How different a picture was presented to us, now that I 
look back upon it, by this same Eusapia, at the conclusion 
of our first séance; weak, drawn, ill, nauseated, hysterical, 
deeply lined about the face, physically and mentally ill— 
such was the wreck of her former self which we perceived 
at the conclusion of the first two-hour séance. Hardly able 
to walk, she leaned heavily upon us for support. All her 
energy had vanished. Her memory was gone; likewise her 
interest in everything—her magnetism, her vitality. She 
seemed to have actually lost weight during the proceed- 
ings.” (22). 

This is the typical reaction of mediums in our culture. 


It is interesting to discover that Eskimo shamans follow 
the Western pattern in this respect rather than the Chukchee 
one. Freuchen describes a shaman after a séance as being 
extremely weak, covered with sweat, and with spittle run- 
ning down his chest. When his bonds were removed, the 
shaman fell back in a state of coma(23). 


Clairvoyance. The Giving of Advice. Outside of the 
work in the séance, there is another peculiarity common 
to medium and shaman. Both are credited with clairvoyant 
powers, on the basis of which they give advice. Among the 
Chukchee this is known as “looking into,” discovering the 
dangers and good fortunes lying in store for people and 
warning them accordingly. This is not always the work of 
spirits. Some only give advice “as a kind of internal, 
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subjective inspiration, after self-communion for a few 
moments.” (24). 

According to Bogoras, the Chukchee shamans often 
display much wisdom and circumspection in giving advice, 
“especially when they have to deal with matters out of the 
reach of their knowledge and understanding.”(25). Most 
mediums in our culture similarly claim the faculty of 
clairvoyance and give advice about love and financial 
matters. 

Now that we have described Chukchee shamanism and 
Western spiritualism, it is clear that we are not dealing 
with any identical parallelism but with two somewhat similar 
complexes of traits. To recapitulate the points of similarity: 
in both cultures we have the dark séance, given by a pro- 
fessional medium of either sex. The medium often fasts 
before the séance and abstains from rich foods. Sometimes 
the medium is bound to insure trustworthiness. The meeting 
starts off with some preliminary singing, after which voices 
from another plane of reality are heard in the darkness. 
These often seem to come from outside the body of the 
medium, leading one to a suspicion of ventriloquism, if not 
to a belief in spirits. Some of the voices heard are supposed 
to be those of the medium’s “spirit guides.” These guides 
are helpers in introducing the medium to the other world; 
they may also assist their master in times of danger or stress 
by timely warnings and advice. Besides the voices in the 
dark there are also mysterious movements of objects without 
any apparent physical contact. Articles of furniture shift 
about the room, things fly through the air, dishes are spilled; 
“mischievous spirits” frighten the audience with their antics. 
The members of the audience are afraid to retaliate or t0 
attempt to discover the nature of these spirits for fear of 
endangering the medium or themselves. Sometimes the 
medium sinks into a trance state, in which his soul enters 
the spirit world to talk directly with the spirits. He may, 

in a trance state, speak in a language which he does not 
know in everyday life. Or he may perform startling tricks, 
such as the handling of burning coals, without any harm t0 
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himself. Outside of the séance, the medium also possesses 
clairvoyant powers, on the basis of which he gives advice, 


foretelling future happenings and explaining how best to 
meet them. 


How are we to explain these surprising similarities? In 
answering this question it is important to realize that many 
of these elements seem to have no necessary connection with 
each other. An assemblage of people could convene to hold 
converse with “the other side” without poltergeist phe- 
nomena having to take place. They rarely happen, in fact, 
in most New York séances. Nor does there seem to be any 
essential connection between a séance and the handling of 
burning coals—or with the phenomenon of glossolalia. It 
will be answered that in both instances trickster mediums 
have found striking illusions to help bamboozle their audi- 
ences. But in that case, we must ask, with Andrew Lang, 
why have they chosen the same tricks? 


Can this be explained by the principle of limited possibili- 
ties? In regard to animism, Goldenweiser writes: “Here 
the possibilities seem to be limited to one: if another world 
besides the material arises at all it will be an animistic 
world.”(26). Following this line we might reason some- 
what as Radin does in his evolutionary picture of primitive 
religion: Given the belief in animism, and given also the 
occurrence of hysterical convulsions, the convulsionaries 
might be thought to be visiting the spirit world. From such 
a situation, professional intermediaries with the other world 
might emerge. To solidify their position, such persons 
might resort to trickery, pretending to bring spirits down 
toearth. But short of actually producing a spirit, how could 
such an illusion be produced? The possibilities are not 
many: by raps, noises, voices, movement of objects, etc. 
The medium will find rationalizations for holding his séance 
in the dark, as a cloak for his trickery, and also to increase 
the suggestibility of his audience. Preliminary singing would 
serve the same purposes. 


One might continue this chain of ifs to cover all the 
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phenomena, but it would have to be stretched rather far, I 
believe, to include such parallelisms as “speaking with 
tongues” and the handling of burning coals. This use, or 
misuse, of the principle of limited possibilities is perhaps 
logical enough up to a certain point, but seems lacking in 
conviction as an answer to our problem. 


Whatever the answer may be, however, I think we must 
realize that we are dealing with a collection of traits, which 
somehow possess an essential interconnection, although they 
may seem to have none. If more areas of the world were 
studied in this way—wherever “savage spiritualism” is 
found—we might be able to demonstrate this existence of 
a “spiritualist Gestalt.” The main problem is what the 
binding factor may be—what it is that gives birth to similar 
spiritualist complexes in different parts of the world, be it 
trickery, hysteria, spirits, multiple personality, or some 
combination of these factors, etc. 


Writing in 1871, Sir Edward Tylor found the answer in 
“survival” or “revival.” Spiritualism, he claimed, belonged 
to a former phase of man’s evolution. It persisted into the 
present day as a remnant of savage and barbaric times, 
just as palmistry, astrology, old sayings, and children’s 
games outlast the cultures that gave them birth. “Witch- 
craft and spiritualism have existed together for thousands 
of years,” he wrote(27). But somewhat confusingly he 
added that spiritualism was not just a “survival” but a 
“revival” as well. 

“The same intellectual movement,” wrote Tylor, “led to 
the decline of both witchcraft and spiritualism, till, early 
in the present century, men thought that both were dying, or 
all but dead together. Now, however, not only are spiritual- 
ists to be counted by tens of thousands in America and Eng- 
land, but there are among them several men of distin- 
guished mental power.” (27). 

After conceding that the problem of “spirit manifesta- 
tions” was to be discussed on its own merits, Tylor went on 
to claim that spiritualism was “in great measure a direct 
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revival from the regions of savage philosophy and peasant 
folklore.” (27). 


Apart from the fact that “survival” and “revival” are 
quite different processes, Tylor is to be criticised for his 
loose usage of the word “spiritualism.” Although Tylor is 
quite correct in saying that spirit-writing, poltergeists, 
apparitions, and levitations are old and widespread in their 
occurrence, the cases which he cites are spontaneous; they 
occurred separately and not in.a séance; and it is the séance 
which forms the essence of modern spiritualism. “Sur- 
vival” and “revival” are not the answers. 


Podmore traces very convincingly the origin and elabora- 
tion of the modern spiritualist movement. In order to 
consider adequately the problems of diffusion and inde- 


pendent development, it will be best to give a thumbnail 
sketch of its history: 


Belief in spiritual beings investing all parts of the uni- 
verse and intervening in human affairs is a timeless one. 
But prior to the eighteenth century in Europe, many of 
these spirits were not considered human, but demonic or 
divine. “The nuns of Loudun were possessed by demons; 
the Tremblers of Cevennes were inspired by a divine afflatus. 
The spiritual entities of the Rosicrucians and of Paracelsus 
were creatures of the elements—sylphs, gnomes, undines, 
salamanders—or beings still more remote from humanity.” 


(28). 


The first person claiming to have contact with human 
beings in the spirit world, or, at least, the first to build up 
an elaborate spiritualist philosophy about it, was Emanuel 
Swedenborg. “He believed in intercourse with the spirits 
of those who had once lived as men and women, and in the 
future life as a state admitting of much the same variety of 
character and circumstance as life on earth—the two chief 
articles of the Spiritualist creed.” (28). 


Besides the writings of Swedenborg and followers like 
Jung-Stilling in Germany, there was another stream which 
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flowed into the making of the spiritualist movement—that 
of animal magnetism, springing from the demonstrations 
of Anton Mesmer. But we need not attempt to trace the 
many movements and theories in the air which existed when 
the Hydesville rappings broke out in March, 1848, in the 
home of the Fox family near Rochester, New York. Per- 
haps the following paragraph of Podmore’s will serve as 
a rough summary. Podmore finds the explanation of the 
rapid spread of the new movement in the general conditions 
of the times, “in the general diffusion of education combined 
with an absence of authoritative standards of thought and 
want of critical training; in the democratic genius of the 
American people; in their liability to be carried away by 
various humanitarian enthusiasms; in the geographical con- 
ditions incident to a rapidly expanding civilization. But 
especially, as we have seen, this tendency to belief was 
fostered by the still recent growth of popular interest in 
Mesmerism and in the various theories of a physical efflu- 
ence—odyle, etherium, or vital electricity—which were asso- 
ciated with it, and had already been employed to explain 
the manifestations of various ‘electric’ girls and_ other 
impostors, as well as the probably innocent hallucinations 
of Reichenbach’s sensitives.” (29). 


There were thus many predisposing factors. At any rate, 
when it seemed as if an intelligent mind was trying to com- 
municate through the Hydesville knockings, a storm of raps 
broke out all over the country. The Fox sisters—and others 
soon after—started demonstrations, and groups began to 
form for regular sittings, until not even the confession of 
imposture by the Fox sisters could stop the spread of the 
movement. Thus the séance—and modern spiritualism— 
was born. Other tricks—or phenomena—soon began to 
appear. News of the movement diffused to Europe, where 
table-tipping became a fad. And American mediums like 
Home* became successes in the capitals of the Old World. 





* D. D. Home was born in Scotland in 1833, but was brought to America at 
the age of nine years. 
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The séance is thus a late development in Europe and 
America, not existing prior to 1848. Podmore never empha- 
sizes this point about the séance, but it seems to me a vital 
distinction, which emerges clearly from a reading of his 
history. We can definitely trace its genesis in America and 
the consequent diffusion to Europe. 


Returning now to our problem about the similar “spiritual- 
ist complexes” in Siberia and the West, we are able to rule 
out not only “survival” and “revival” but diffusion and 
parallelism as well. Travelers’ accounts describing shaman- 
istic practices in Siberia antedate the origin of modern 
spiritualism. Clearly, our pattern of séances was not dif- 
fused to the Chukchee. Nor were the currents in the other 
direction, although Clark Wissler, in a recent book on the 
American Indian, makes a suggestion to that effect. Writ- 
ing about the “shaking tent” phenomenon, which was dis- 
tributed from Asia to Labrador, Wissler observes: “Such 
procedures are familiar to those of our readers who may 
attend spiritualistic cabinet demonstrations. Among the 
Algonkin this procedure seems to be prehistoric; perhaps 
our own magicians learned it from them.”(30). Could the 
Fox sisters have received their initial inspiration from 
Indians? 


In his discussion of the background of the spiritualist 
movement in America, Podmore nowhere gives a hint of 
any Indian influences. Even if such influences existed, they 
could only have formed one of thousands of currents in the 
air. And to me it seems very unlikely that the “shaking 
tent” served as a model for the Fox sisters; for the “shaking 
tent” is quite a different effect from the Hydesville rappings, 
which are more similar to poltergeists. One would imagine 
that poltergeists, which have a large European ancestry, 
would have been a more likely model for the sisters, sup- 
posing that they were actually inspired by outside sources. 
Incidentally, despite the confession by the joint-cracking 
Fox girls, there are still those who believe that their original 
phenomena were genuine. Lang and Richet both suggest 
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that their later impostures might have been copies of the 
authentic rappings which brought them fame. 


When I say that parallelism, as well as diffusion, is also 
out of the question, I am using parallelism in the strict sense 
of the word, implying a similar evolutionary process in 
similar cultures. Obviously this is not the case when we 
compare the backward tribes of Siberia with the complex 
civilization of nineteenth-century America. 

What we are evidently dealing with is a complicated 
example of convergence, if we follow Goldenweiser’s defini- 
tion of the term: “We speak of convergence when two or 
more developmental processes starting from distinct origins 
and pursuing somewhat disparate paths culminate in cul- 
tural features or processes which are highly similar.”(31). 

We have thus arrived at a pigeonhole. But by producing 
this magic label we have not solved our problem, but merely 
reintroduced it: how can we explain the independent de- 
velopment of similar “spiritualist Gestalts”? 

Inevitably, we look for our answer in psychology, hoping 
to find some similar psychic patterns in medium and shaman 
which will help to explain the similarities which we have 
found in the séance. 


Personality of the Siberian Shaman. “Nervous and highly 
excitable temperaments are most susceptible to the shaman- 
istic call,” writes Bogoras. “The shamans among the 
Chukchee with whom I conversed. were as a rule extremely 
excitable, almost hysterical, and not a few of them were 
half crazy.” (32). 


Young persons destined to be shamans may be recognized 
by their fixed, staring gaze and bright eyes. Bogoras says 
he could often pick out the shaman in a group of strangers 
by his peculiar look and combination of cunning and shyness. 


Sieroszewski says almost the same thing. Speaking of a 
Yakut-Tungus shaman, he writes: “During the shamanistic 
ceremonies his eyes had a strange expression of madness, 
and a pertinacious stare, which provoked to anger and 
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excitement those on whom his look rested. This is the 
second shaman with such strange eyes whom I have met in 
the district of Yakut. Generally in the features of a shaman 
there is something peculiar which enabled me, after a 
short experience, to distinguish them from the other folk 
present.” (33). 

Shamans are very “soft to die” and very sensitive to 
temperature and to unfamiliar odors. They are extremely 
bashful. The least doubt or sneer will make them break off 
a séance, for their spirits are also shy, and both the shaman 
and his kélet “assistants” are afraid of unfamiliar objects 
and strange people. 

The call to shamanism manifests itself in early youth. 
Sometimes an inner voice bids one to make contact with the 
spirit world. The spirits may appear in person—or else one 
may meet a certain animal or other omen. To accept the 
call means to accept spirit “assistants” as intermediaries 
with the other world. Young people are usually reluctant 
to accept the call, but rejection is considered even more 
dangerous than acceptance although it is permissible to 
give up shamanism later in life on the grounds of old age, 
illness, or loss of power. Some young people prefer death 
to following the commands of the spirits. 


For men, the preparatory period of shamanism is very 
painful and lasts a long time; for women it is shorter and 
less severe. The bearing of children is adverse to shamanistic 
inspiration; a woman with much power may lose it after 
her first child. In general, therefore, female shamanism is 
more superficial and of a lower order than men’s. 


The shaman novice begins to lose all interest in the 
ordinary affairs of life, ceases to work or talk with people, 
doesn’t answer questions, eats little food. In fact, he spends 
most of his time asleep. Either he just stays in the inner 
room of his dwelling or else he wanders in the wilderness 
and must be watched lest he fall asleep in the snow. 


The preparatory period is likened to a sickness; the 
acquirement of shamanistic power to a recovery. One over- 
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comes the disease by shamanism. When in possession of 
inspiration, the shaman must practice and demonstrate his 
powers—otherwise he will fall victim to a bloody sweat or 
a madness like epilepsy. 


The shaman described by Sieroszewski spoke of his 
novitiate as follows: 


“When I was twenty years old I became very ill and 
began ‘to see with my eyes, to hear with my ears’ that which 
others did not see or hear; nine years I struggled with my- 
self, and I did not tell anyone what was happening to me, 
as I was afraid that people would not believe me and would 
make fun of me. At last I became so seriously ill that I was 
on the verge of death, but when I started to shamanize, | 
grew better; and even now when I do not shamanize for a 
long time, I am liable to be ill.” (33). 


The call may also come to older people as a result of some 
illness or disaster, but generally it seems to be connected 
with puberty. One cannot become a shaman after around 
forty. Among the Buryat a child chosen to be a shaman is 
recognized by the following signs: “He is often absorbed 
in meditation, likes to be alone, has mysterious dreams, and 
sometimes has fits during which he is unconscious.” (34). 

Some Siberian shamans are the so-called “soft men” or 
transformed shamans who have changed their sex and live 
with men as their wives. These men have “supernatural 
husbands,” as well as living husbands. Such transformed 
shamans are supposed to excel in shamanism. 

Czaplicka says that hysteria lies at the bottom of the 
shaman’s vocation. And yet, at the same time, the real 
shaman differs from an ordinary hysteric in possessing 
great powers of self-mastery. His “fits” only come whef 
he wants them. The shaman is also considered a man of 
prestige in the community, possessing tact and judgment. 
Sieroszewski, for instance, writes very respectfully about 
shamans: . the wizard who has the vocation, the faith, 
and the conviction, who undertakes his duty with ecstasy 
and negligence of personal danger, inspired by the high ideal 
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of sacrifice, such a wizard always exerts an enormous 
influence upon his audience. After having once or twice 
seen such a real shaman, I understand the distinction that 
the natives draw between the ‘Great,’ ‘Middling,’ and 
‘Mocking’ or deceitful shamans.” (35). 


According to Czaplicka, Northern Siberia is a region 
where people suffer more from nervous diseases than they 
do in any other known region of the world. But shamanism 
cannot be called just a disease, since it is not so considered 
by the natives themselves, although they recognize nervous 
diseases which seem to have similar manifestations. The 
test, however, is pragmatic. If a shaman cannot control and 
invoke his spirits at the right time, he ceases to be a shaman. 


The Personality of Mediums. More seems to be known 
about Siberian shamans than about mediums in our own 
culture. The material here is vague. Richet denies that 
there are any distinguishing characteristics peculiar to 
mediums. “Neither sensitives nor automatists, nor even 


mediums show any special signs. They are like other 
people.” (36). 


Flournoy sent a questionnaire to seventy-two mediums 
to find out what facilitated mediumism. The results do not 
indicate the sort of extreme nervous tension or dissociation 
characteristic of Siberian shamans: 


“To sum up,” he writes, “the conditions required for the 
successful exercise of mediumistic powers are the same as 
for the voluntary exercise of any ather power—a state of 
good health, nervous equilibrium, calm, the absence of cares, 
good humor, sympathetic surroundings, etc.” (37). 

However, on a milder level, there are a few points of 
similarity which we can find in case studies like Jung’s 
discussion of the medium “S. W.” in The Psychology of 
Occultism and in Flournoy’s brilliant study of Héléne Smith 
entitled From India to the Planet Mars. 


Both of these subjects were sensitive, introspective young 
girls, living in uncongenial homes, in whom the phenomena 
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of mediumship began to appear during puberty. Héléne 
Smith must have been as shy and sensitive as a Siberian 
novice. “To this fundamental feeling of imprisonment in a 
too paltry sphere was joined, in Héléne’s case, a timid 
disposition. Darkness, the least noise, the creaking of the 
furniture, made her tremble; by day, a person walking 
behind her, an unexpected movement, the ringing of the 
door-bell, gave her the impression that some one wishing to 
harm her had come to seize her and carry her off.’’( 38). 


“S. W.” at fifteen and a half was also a dreamy and 
inattentive girl, although she showed no hysterical mani- 
festations and had been through no serious illness. Like the 
Siberian shamans, “S. W.” had dark eyes with a “peculiar, 
penetrating look.” (39). 


Both of these girls, in a trance state, were remarkable 
actresses, impersonating dead relatives or celebrities with 
uncanny skill. They also showed symptoms of glossolalia, 
extraordinary memory while in a trance state, and a general 
intelligence and vivacity exceeding that of their “normal” 
states. In both cases there seems also to have been some- 
thing akin to the recovery brought about by shamanism. 
There was a general improvement and maturing of the per- 
sonality of both girls, which was perhaps connected with 
the change of puberty. 


Jung cites several instances of mediumism manifesting 
itself at the age of puberty. And of course we could support 
these with our Siberian parallels. In Jung’s view, this 
psychic transformation at puberty gives the clue to the 
“psychology of occultism.” He says, “It is not . . . unthink- 
able that these phenomena of double consciousness aft 


nothing but character-formations for the future personality, F 


or their attempts to burst forth. In consequence of special 
difficulties, (unfavorable external conditions, psychopathic 
disposition of the nervous system, etc.) these new forme 


tions or attempts thereat, become bound up with peculiat F 


disturbances of consciousness.’ (40). 
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While Jung’s analysis is convincing enough, it is well to 
remember that both in Siberia and in our culture mature 
men and women may become mediums or shamans. Sweden- 


borg became a psychic at fifty-five; Stainton Moses at 
thirty-three. 


We noticed, however, in the case of Siberian shamans, 
that the onset of the period of preparation coincided with 
puberty. There are many indications that there is some 
sort of relationship between mediumism and sex; for in- 
stance, the pattern of “transformed shamans.” There seems 
to be no real parallel to this in our culture, no pattern of 
homosexuality among mediums. Edward Carpenter tried 
to prove that there was some connection between homo- 
sexuality and psychic power in “The Intermediate Type as 
Prophet and Priest.” (In Calverton’s The Making of Man, 
Modern Library, p. 619.) I do not think that he succeeds 
in proving this. It is not surprising that effeminate youths, 
unfit for hunting or warlike activities, might end up in the 
priesthood. While this would not form an explanation of 
the phenomenon either, it would take care of some instances. 
At most, all that Carpenter can demonstrate is that there is 
some connection between shamanism and sex. 


Flournoy’s analysis of Héléne Smith is not unlike that 
of Jung’s. Flournoy believed that an understanding of 
mediumism and of psychic processes in general would lie 
in some combination of the schools of F. W. H. Myers and 


of Sigmund Freud. Flournoy expresses his viewpoint as 
follows: 


“The state of passivity, the abdication of the normal 
personality, the relaxation of voluntary control over the 
muscular movements, and the ideas—this whole psycho- 
physiological attitude, where the subject is in the state of 
expectancy of communicating with the deceased—strongly 
predisposes him to mental dissociation and a sort of infantile 
regression, a relapse into an inferior phase of psychic evolu- 
tion, where his imagination naturally begins to imitate the 
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discarnate, utilizing the resources of the subconscious, the 
emotional complexes, latent memories, instinctive tendencies 
ordinarily suppressed, etc., for the various roles it plays. 
This is what we might call the psychological theory of 
mediumship, as opposed to the diabolic theory held by 
Catholic theologians and the spiritistic theory of the inter- 
vention of the dead.” (41). 


The only failure of the psychological type of explanation 
is that it does not explain why dissociated states and multiple 
personality should become connected with poltergeist phe- 
nomena and the other manifestations of the séance room. 
If the theory were extended to assume that split-off seg- 
ments of the personality somehow have the power to act 
apart from the body, then we would have a possible con- 
necting link. Flournoy, indeed, somewhat hesitantly makes 
this suggestion; he is willing to believe that objects can be 
made to move without physical contact. This assumption, 
of course, would lead to a completely different picture of 
man’s nature and his potentialities from that now commonly 
held. 


It is often reported that “spontaneous” poltergeist phe- 
nomena take place in the presence of half-witted children 
or epileptics. In Cock Lane and Common Sense Lang gives 
the case of a young servantman, “appropriately named 
Francis Fey.” He was a convulsionary, and in his presence 
various objects were reported to fly about, including a shoe 
and a barrel of salt(42). In Increase Mather’s Remarkable 
Providences in New England, similar phenomena are re- 
ported to have taken place when an epileptic and convulsed 
boy was on the scene(43). Concerning levitation, Iamblichus 
wrote in a letter to Porphyry, “The more ignorant and 
mentally imbecile a youth may be, the more freely will the 
divine power be made manifest.” 


If it is true that phenomena which take place in the 
séance room also appear independently and spontaneously 
in the presence of epileptics or hysterics, I think we have 
a significant correlation. For some mediums also exhibit 
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hysterical symptoms and dissociation of personality. And 
if it is possible for a section of the personality to act out- 
side of the body, we would also have a new insight into the 
nature of magic and clairvoyance. It would help to explain, 
among other things, why both of these functions—clair- 
voyance and the making of magic—are generally centered 
in the shaman; and it would illuminate the interrelation of 
the various components of the “spiritualist complex.” But 
of course, as I realize, these theories are unorthodox, to 


say the least, and would require much fuller documentation 
to be defended. 


To return to the psychological explanation of mediumism: 
while the analyses of Flournoy and Jung are convincing in 
relation to the phenomena with which they were concerned, 
I think that they are not sufficient for an understanding of 
mediumism in general. Perhaps no purely psychological 
explanation would be sufficient. Jung forgets that me- 
diumism is not only, in some cases, a disease; it is also a 
profession, and must be considered qua profession as well as 
qua disease. Normal people may be attracted to a crazy but 
lucrative trade, and even feigned insanity may build prestige. 
Undoubtedly, over and above pathology and professional 
gain, there are many little-understood motives at work both 
in mediums and in those whom they serve. 


For a further understanding of the practices of both 
shamanism and Western spiritualism we need ethnological 
and psychical research, as well as a greater knowledge of 
abnormal psychology. 
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Exploring the Ultra-Perceptive Faculty 


J. HETTINGER, Ph.D. (London) 


The ultra-perceptive faculty is a mental ability in virtue 
of which a person can perceive beyond the ordinary range 
of sensorial and purely intellectual perception. In this 
article | propose to deal with a few questions of funda- 


mental importance concerning the investigation of this 
faculty.* 


THE PURPOSE IN VIEW 


For over half a century psychical research has collected 
evidence in support of the existence of a transcendental 
ability of the mind, and in more recent years systematic 
experiments have been carried out with the same object in 
view. I venture to submit that the time has come for 
attention to be focused on a different purpose, namely, the 
exploration of the faculty itself, with a view to ascertaining 
the variables with which it is associated. My opinion rests 
on the following considerations: (a) Endeavors to fathom 
the actual faculty, in contradistinction to trying to determine 
its mere existence statistically, may reveal facts which will 
lead to methods of investigation capable of providing a 
further and more or less direct and absolute proof of its 
reality. (b) The facts thus revealed may lead to important 
practical applications. (c) The findings may have an im- 
portant bearing on psychology by providing missing or 
completely neglected links. (d) In so far as ultra-perception 
seems to provide the main material on which Spiritualists 
rest their case, the exploration of the faculty may eventu- 
ally lead to discoveries which will help to elucidate the 
problems involved. 


*See the writer’s works, The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, and Exploring the 
Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, Rider & Co., London. An extract of the first volume 
has been published in the Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. V, June, 1941. The 
essence of the second volume will appear in due course in the same publication. 
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Readers of my first book, The Ultra-Perceptive Faculty, 
will see that I attribute great importance to the statistical 
approach. In my second volume I fully explained why | 
dispensed with the use of statistical evaluations in the ex- 
ploration which I undertook. From a constructive point 
of view, and even as a purely scientific method of investi- 
gation, statistics have certain limitations. No pure or applied 
science has been built up on statistics alone. Indeed, the 
main facts of almost all sciences have been ascertained by 
careful observation, purposive experimentation, or acci- 
dental discovery, irrespective of any statistics. Surely, in- 
duction and deduction are far more promising methods of 
exploration in a domain such as that with which we are 
concerned. The “significant figure” of statistics is not the 
only ticket of admission to the scientific realm. 


Moreover, from the exploratory point of view, the statis- 
tical method can not be considered as constituting a com- 
prehensive method of investigation for all cases that may 
occur. Indeed, to retain an insignificant figure in connec- 
tion with an alleged fact of rare occurrence—a fact which 
may be dependent on some exceptional circumstance not 
yet ascertained—is totally meaningless. Nay, even dan- 
gerous, for it is likely to put one off a track which in reality 
may be very important. I am stressing these points because 
of the tendency which prevails in some quarters to exag- 
gerate the importance of the statistical method beyond its 
legitimate boundaries. 


Be this as it may, I repeat that the task psychical research 
ought now to envisage is the exploration of the ultra- 
perceptive faculty itself, with a view to ascertaining the 
facts associated with it. 


THE SENSITIVES 


The ultra-perceptive ability does not seem to be widely 
distributed. It is true that a few persons now and then 
have a telepathic experience or a veridical dream which we 
cannot explain other than by assuming that at times these 
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persons become ultra-perceptive; but, if we want to explore 
the faculty by systematic experiments, the use of such 
persons as these will obviously not answer the purpose. 
Only those persons who can become ultra-perceptive at will, 
that is, so-called mental mediums or sensitives, can be said 
truly to possess the faculty. Such persons are the only ones 
whom one profitably could use in the type of exploration 
that is intended. It is, of course, entirely immaterial 


whether or not these sensitives exercise the ability profes- 
sionally. 


Experiments carried out in the past, indiscriminately 
using all kinds of percipients, were not in the nature of an 
exploration of the actual faculty; they were merely in- 
tended to ascertain to what extent the ability was dis- 
tributed throughout the population. The real usefulness of 
such experiments seems to lie in the possible discovery of 
subjects who may possess the ability of becoming ultra- 
perceptive at will. These more “gifted” individuals may 
then be used in subsequent experiments. 


Explorers of the ultra-perceptive faculty, having de- 
cided upon the nature of the experiments they intend to 
carry out, ought to choose from among the available sen- 
sitives only those who are suitable instruments for that 
particular type of experiment. If, for instance, the ex- 
ploration concerns psychometry, as in the case of all my 
own researches, the experimenter must make sure before- 
hand that the sensitive is indeed a psychometrist. This may 
be ascertained with reasonable certainty by carrying out 
two or three preliminary tests according to one of the con- 
trol methods suggested in the first volume of my work. 


The future progress of psychical research, so far as its 
parapsychological branch is concerned, is intimately bound 
with these living instruments. This being so, another objec- 
tive of the exploration should be to ascertain some facts 
which would enable the instruments to be gradually im- 
Proved to a state approaching perfection. Such facts might, 
in their turn, lead to the conception of methods which would 
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enable those possessing a modicum of the ultra-perceptive 
faculty to be developed into reliable instruments for fur- 
ther investigation. Success in this direction would be an 
achievement of no mean practical importance. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL HANDICAPS IN THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


In a short article recently published under the above title 
I dealt concisely with our mental handicaps in the search 
for truth.* Let me reiterate them with special reference 
to psychical research. 


Three main psychological factors handicap the mind in 
its search for truth. These are (a) the limitations of the 
field of mental vision, (b) our personal mental worlds, 
and (c) our lack of knowledge of the true relationships 
between all existing realities. 


(a) By mental vision I mean purely intellectual percep- 
tion, such as we experience in contemplation and meditation. 
Like all forms of sensory perception, perception by mental 
vision extends over a field which has its own specific limits. 


The first limitation in the field of mental vision is de- 
termined by the amount of knowledge that we, as individ- 
uals, have been able to store up out of the total knowledge 
acquired by the human race. It will be granted that, com- 
pared with the knowledge hitherto acquired in the various 
sciences, there is very little that can rank as indisputable 
- knowledge in our special subject; it will also be granted 
that what we, as individuals, know about it is probably 
infinitesimally small compared with the total knowledge 
acquired plus the knowledge yet capable of acquisition i 
the course of the future history of mankind. 

The second limitation is imposed by the extent to which 
and the rapidity with which knowledge stored as memory 
can be summoned from the subconscious into the conscious 
so that it may be contemplated and meditated upon. The 
failure of pertinent knowledge to emerge into the field 0! 
mental vision results in a limitation which may lead to wrong 


*See Nature (London), October 18, 1941, page 473. 
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conclusions in the search for truth. Considering, however, 
how very limited is the total knowledge thus far acquired 
by the human race on the subject of ultra-perception, this 
limitation at present plays but a small part in the explora- 
tion of the true facts in the field. 































A third limitation is that our field of mental vision often 
lacks both clarity and stability, chiefly through our uncer- 
tainty as to the accuracy of the knowledge displayed therein. 
Of all the limitations in the field of mental vision, this is 
the most serious one so far as psychical research is con- 
cerned, for it interferes with our ability to perceive new 
relations and correlations, thus handicapping us in the 
building up of new from old knowledge. 
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(b) The term our personal mental worlds stands for 
the entire contents of our respective individual minds. Ac- 
cording to the way in which they have grown, altered, been 
acted upon, and reacted, they attain a characteristic state 
of their own and become more or less crystallized into a 
pattern which determines our mental attitude and our be- 
havior. The patterns of some personal mental worlds 
include a special section concerning the knowledge of psy- 
chical research and determine the individual’s attitude 
towards it. But I do not propose to go into details to show 
why some persons are indifferent to our subject while 
others are keenly interested in it; why A entertains one 
_ theory and B another; why C thinks we ought to follow a 
certain line of investigation and D thinks differently; why 
some are skeptical with respect to certain types of psychical 
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n it — phenomena and others are not. Suffice it to say, all these 

differences in opinion are due to the manner and circum- 
hich § stances in which the patterns of our respective mental worlds 
nory § were formed. General and special education, desires and 
ious | Wishful thinking, ambition and vested interests—all these 
The § must be held responsible for creating the differences between 
ld oi Us in regard to our approach to the problems of psychical 
rong ‘esearch and its various branches. It will thus be seen that 


in the exploration of the ultra-perceptive faculty the per- 
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sonal mental world of the investigator plays a part of the 
greatest importance. 


(c) Lack of knowledge of the true relationships between 
all realities is the third handicap in our search for truth, 
for, in the absence of that knowledge, we can not perceive 
the unity reigning in the universe nor can we assemble the 
total knowledge of our personal mental world into a cor- 
responding unitary system. This means that so long as our 
knowledge is wanting in regard to the interconnecting links 
of all realities, our personal mental worlds must of necessity 
lack the assurance that what we “know” really represents 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


Knowledge of the actual relationship between body and 
mind and between one incarnate mind and other incarnate 
minds is involved in our exploration; that knowledge, how- 
ever, has thus far escaped us. Our exploration is also con- 
cerned with the question whether or not our mind, ego, or 
soul—call it what you will—is in actual relationship with 
some invisible form of existence or force in the universe 
apart from other incarnate minds. Final answers to this 
question also completely elude us. 


Other relationships between several acknowledged reali- 
ties may also be involved without our having the slightest 
inkling as to what they may be. We may, therefore, say 
that the whole truth represented by the true relationship 
between all realities is at present: quite beyond our grasp. 
This is a serious psychological handicap not only in the 
general search for truth but also in our further work in 
the field of psychical research. 


AN OBJECTIVE HANDICAP 


All the handicaps discussed above are of a subjective 
nature; but in psychical research we are confronted with 
a serious objective difficulty for which there is no paralle 
in any other branch of scientific investigation. 


In all sciences, from astronomy dealing with the mat 
rocosm to microscopy investigating the microcosm, the 
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focus of attention is something concrete—something either 
directly or instrumentally tangible. Even in those branches 
of physics, chemistry, physiology, neurology, etc., in which 
the investigation is directed to forces and pure phenomena, 
as distinct from actual matter, we are dealing with data 
which are distinctly correlated with something that is con- 
crete. Nor need we exclude psychology, for in the bulk of 
its studies it is also concerned with phenomena that are 
associated with tangibles. But this is not so in psychical 
research, as we confront purely psychic phenomena. These 
baffle us because we cannot correlate them with any degree 
of confidence with anything concrete. True, the actual 
manifestation is always associated with a human being 
acting as percipient, but the phenomena on the whole seem 
to involve something else; for instance, in the case of 
telepathy, somfe connecting link between the mind of the 
percipient and another incarnate mind. And the further 
we move away from cases which seem to point to telepathy 
between the living, the more baffled we become by the in- 
tangibility of the link bringing about the veridical knowl- 
edge obtained by the ultra-percipient. 

The apparent absence of a concrete link, and sometimes 
also of a concrete source, in psychic phenomena of a mental 
character constitutes a formidable objective handicap to 
their exploration. This handicap has prompted some investi- 
gators to search for a solution in the investigation of ap- 
parently more concrete phenomena such as telekinesis, 
materializations, etc., a departure which has contributed to 
throwing discredit on the subject of psychical research as 
a whole. Others have felt that there is no difficulty since, 
in their opinion, everything may best be attributed to the 
percipient’s hallucinations—an explanation which does not, 
however, dispose of the numerous cases on record of ve- 
ridical knowledge. 

Although no scientific explorer, whatever his domain, 
can escape battling with his personal psychological handi- 
caps, in addition to being confronted with certain objective 
difficulties specific to his science, there can be no doubt 
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that in the field of psychical research the difficulties. and 
handicaps by far transcend those of other fields, both from 
a subjective and an objective point of view. 


CHANCE COINCIDENCE 


Chance coincidence is an indisputable fact in nature. 
This being the case, many outsiders find the theory of coin- 
cidence adequate to cover every case of ultra-perception. 
Although many a case of apparent ultra-perception is pos- 
sibly, even probably, due to mere chance, investigators who 
have become convinced of the reality of such transcendental 
perception, whether statistically or otherwise, know beyond 
all reasonable doubt that chance coincidence cannot be the 
explanation for every case. 


Underestimated in some quarters and overrated in others, 
coincidence has the unfortunate attribute of often com- 
pletely confounding conscientious investigators; they may 
make extensive explorations in ultra-perception and statis- 
tically ascertain the high probability of its reality, yet lack 
all criteria for determining which of the cases investigated 
were due to chance coincidence and which to a true ultra- 
perceptive faculty. Indeed, in our present state of knowl- 
edge, the use of any statistical or other quantitative method 
for effecting this differentiation is an impossibility. Hence, 
researchers anxious to promote the constructive side of 
our subject might well ponder on this fact and then ask 
themselves what their next task should be. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RESEARCH 


I stated at the outset of this article that the time has 
come for us to focus our attention on the exploration of 
the ultra-perceptive faculty itself with a view to ascertait- 
ing more and more facts about its essential nature. At 
tracted by this prospect, I have devoted my attention to time: 
factor experiments, to the conception of a new pictorial 
method of investigation, to simultaneous converging and 
relay tests, and to several other miscellaneous experiments. 
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They are examples of the constructive research I have in 
mind when | say that our next task ought to be the ex- 
ploration of the faculty itself, in contradistinction to the 
further piling up of statistical evidence for its actual 
existence. 






The present circumstances are decidedly not conducive 
to concentrated work in our field; nevertheless, I have been 
able to carry out some further research along certain new 
lines, the full publication of which I prefer to delay until 
the enquiry has reached a more advanced stage. Let me, 
however, refer here to two innovations conceived with a 
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; view to better estimating the time-lag factor in uitra- 
“sl perception. 





Iam assuming that the reader is conversant with my 
pictorial method. Briefly, the essence of the experimental 
procedure is this: a subject (sitter) peruses an illustrated 
paper while a distant sensitive psychometrises an article 
belonging to that subject. An experimenter takes notes of 
the sensitive’s statements and these are subsequently com- 
pared with the matter perused by the subject in order to 
ascertain their agreement in substance and time. 




























































fa- 
wl One innovation consisted in carrying out the experiment 
hod —& in the same office building, the sensitive and the experi- 
nee, | Menter being in one room and the subject in another dis- 
of §— tant room accompanied by a second experimenter. By 
ask § Means of an intercommunicating telephone system, the 
second experimenter, sitting with the subject and looking at 
the pictures perused by him, could hear the items given 
by the sensitive and compare them at once with the pictures 

- contemplated by the subject. 

n of The other method, now permanently adopted, consists 
tain’ | “using stop watches at both ends of the experimental link. 
At § At a prearranged time, the experimenter telephones the 
ime- [§ Subject from the sensitive’s residence and gives the signal 
rial for the stop watches to be started at exactly the same time. 
and The subject peruses a specially prepared book made up of 





‘elected illustrations cut out of various magazines, news- 
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papers, etc., each page displaying only one or two illustra- 
tions. According to prearrangement, the subject spends 
exactly fifteen seconds, thirty seconds, or one minute in the 
contemplation of each page. The experimenter who is taking 
notes of the sensitive’s statements marks the exact time 
when these were made. Needless to say, the books are 
changed from one sitting to another so that the same sub- 
ject never contemplates the same illustrations a second time. 
By use of this method a more convenient and accurate con- 
trol of the tests is obtained in regard to both time synchro- 
nisation and time-lag. 


It is hoped that these experiments, conducted over a 
sufficiently long period, will provide some useful material 
for treatment by the induction method; they may also per- 
mit of deductions which will prove useful in further in- 
vestigations. 


It is perhaps too early in the course of this analytical 
exploration to come to any definite conclusions, but refer- 
ence to a few examples should not fail to show that such an 
exploration does indeed provide us with interesting material 
of an apparently promising character, and that it deserves 
to be seriously considered by other investigators. 


1. A very interesting observation was made, especially 
in the case of one sensitive, in regard to the question of 
time-lag. In many instances, before she started to give 
an impression (whether it subsequently proved to be correct 
or not) she remained silent for fifteen seconds, counted 
exactly on the stop watch from the beginning of each 
minute. The beginning of this period of silence coincided 
with the very moment when the subject, guided by his own 
stop watch, turned over to a new page in his book 0! 
illustrations. 


2. Three colored pictures, the only colored ones in 4 
twenty-page book of twenty illustrations that was perused 
in a twenty-minute period, and representing respectively 
(a) a lady handling a coffee pot, (b) a plate of green peas 
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and (c) ducks in a pond, produced, after a long time-lag, 
the following impressions: 


(a) “Coffee grounds, I do not see any cups.” (Time-lag 
of 12 minutes. ) 


(b) “The words, ‘shelling peas.’” (Time-lag of 7 min- 
utes. ) 


(c) “Swimming ducks.” (Time-lag of 5 minutes.) 


In view of the fact that some of the other illustrations 
produced correct impressions during the actual time of con- 
templation, I asked the subject whether she could offer any 
introspections which might throw light on this time-lag; 
she informed me that the colored pictures, and especially 
the one of the ducks, attracted her the most. 


3. An advertisement showing two men dressed in pitch 
black, and pulling hard at the two énds of a radio valve 
filament to demonstrate its strength, produced the follow- 
ing impression during the actual contemplation of that 
picture : 

“T want to speak of Blackpool.” 


On enquiring of the subject whether the illustration con- 
jured up in her mind the seaside resort of Blackpool, she 
replied that she knew of no reason why it should have 
done so, and that, in fact, it did not do so. 


4. After the contemplation of a picture showing a man 
in academic cap and gown, the next page, which showed a 
man in ordinary dress, was turned over. During the con- 
templation of the latter illustration the sensitive gave the 
following impression: 


“A man dressed in ordinary clothes and a shadow of 


another man following him, dressed in a gown like a pro- 
fessor.” 


5. The picture of a high personage, whose name had 
figured prominently in the press some time ago, produced 
(without time-lag) the rather uncommon name of his 
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solicitor, who had also been frequently mentioned in the 
papers at that time. 


When asked whether she thought of the solicitor’s name, 
by association of ideas, at the time of contemplation, the 
subject replied that she could not even remember that he 
was the solicitor in question. A few moments later, how- 
ever, she remembered that this was the solicitor’s name, 
but she was certain that she had not thought of it at the 
time of the test. 


6. A caricature of Lord Baldwin, the former Prime 
Minister, depicting him “in the company of his pipe,” 
produced (without time-lag) the impression: 

“A joke about an umbrella.” 


This is applicable to Baldwin’s successor, the late Prime 
Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 


The subject was quite certain that she had not thought 
of the latter at the time of contemplation, and much less of 
an umbrella. 


I ought to add that neither the picture in question, nor 
any other in that particular book, contained an illustration 
of an umbrella, or any reference to such an article. 


I refrain from commenting on these instances, for my 
sole purpose has been to reveal the nature of the material 
disclosed by this type of investigation. Possibly it will serve 
to convince other investigators. that psychical research 
stands a greater chance of progress if it follows analytical 
methods instead of merely concentrating on producing evi- 
dence and yet more evidence in support of the existence of a 
transcendental faculty.* 


CONCLUSION 


May I say in conclusion that my views are not intended 
to be an indirect criticism of the importance nowadays 





*I was glad to see from the contents of Gardner Murphy and Ernest Tavés 
article, “Current Plans for Investigation in Psychical Research,” appearing © 
the January, 1942 number of this JourNAL, received after the preparation ol 
the present article, that they too realize the importance of investigations ot 
than those intended merely to ascertain the existence of such a faculty. 
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attributed to statistics; indeed, I am myself in many ways 
a protagonist of the statistical method. Nor is the expres- 
sion of my views intended to suggest that other investiga- 
tors should adopt my methods in preference to their own. 
What I really wish to emphasize is that we are bound to 
stagnate unless we find truly creative methods of explora- 
tion, letting actual proof of the existence of an ultra- 
perceptive faculty automatically take care of itself on the 
strength of that exploration. 


As many investigators in the field of psychical research 
are now convinced of the existence of a transcendental 
faculty, I submit that it devolves upon them to focus their 
attention on constructive work, thus helping to strengthen 
the foundations of this new science, which is destined, in 
my opinion, to play a very important part in the future of 
civilization. 





Book Review 


TELEPATHY: In Search of a Lost Faculty, by Eileen J. Garrett. 
With introduction by Eugene Rollin Corson, M.D. Creative Age 
Press, New York, 1941. 210 pp. $2.50. 


Many readers of this JouRNAL will remember reading, two or three 
years ago, the autobiography of Mrs. Garrett—My Life as a Search 
for the Meaning of Mediumship. Now Mrs. Garrett has published a 
book which is in the nature of a sequel—Telepathy: In Search of a 
Lost Faculty. From the titles of these two books it is obvious that they 
are concerned with two different aspects of paranormal phenomena, 
the first with mediumistic phenomena, the second with telepathic 
phenomena. This is of particular interest in that Mrs. Garrett seems, 
to this reviewer, more sure of herself and of her work in writing about 
telepathic manifestations than about mediumship, although her great 
reputation in psychical research is based upon what are generally re- 
ferred to as mediumistic phenomena. 


Mrs. Garrett has many things to say of telepathy in this book, some 
of which are of the first importance. Of particular value is the point 
of view from which the entire field of telepathy is viewed by Mrs. 
Garrett. Her conviction is that telepathy is a normal function, capa- 
ble of development in almost anyone, and this is an important point. 
Experimental work in telepathy, for example, has always been based 
more or less upon one of two assumptions; one of these is that para- 
normal phenomena, so-called, need not be confined to a small portion 
of the population—Mrs. Garrett’s point of view, in fact. The other 
way of looking at the problem is that only specially gifted subjects, 
“sensitives,” should be made the subject of investigation. Experi- 
mental techniques will necessarily vary, depending upon which of 
these fundamental approaches is employed. In this connection, it would 
be advisable for laboratory workers in telepathy to note Mrs. Garrett's 
words: “It might be well for me to declare at this point my firm 
belief that the psychic functions of the mind are normal activities 
which any one could develop, if he so desires.” One chapter of the 
book, incidentally, is devoted to techniques for experimental investi- 
gation, and is of considerable interest, although it does not exhaust the 
subject. 

Other chapters in the book are concerned with such topics as telep- 
athy in dreams and under hypnosis, the therapeutics of telepathy, 
and telepathy as a creative function. This latter chapter is perhaps the 
most important one in the book. The following words were written 
before Pearl Harbor, but they are no less apropos at the present 
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moment. “Slowly but surely society has eroded our content with our 
inner selves until we are bereft of our spiritual values, a fact which 
causes us to live in timidity and perpetual fear. The exercise of those 
perceptions—of which telepathy is one—can bring us to that closer 
understanding of our great responsibility to ourselves and to the new 
world to come. I make a plea, therefore, that the sensory perceptions 
... be tolerated and understood, and concretely used.” 


At this point it is, perhaps, advisable to question Mrs. Garrett’s 
terminology. She refers throughout the book to telepathy and clair- 
voyance as being examples of sensory perception, whereas it is 
traditional in psychical research to.consider such facilities as being, 
by their very nature, extra-sensory. Perhaps this confusion arises 
from the fact of Mrs. Garrett’s intense belief in the normality of these 
functions. To say that telepathy is a normal function is one thing, 
but this does not necessarily demand, or even imply, that, since the 
function is normal, it must be based upon the usual sensory mecha- 
nisms. Perhaps it is a step in the wrong direction to call telepathy a 
sensory function, since this implies that one would be able to learn 
about telepathy through a study of the sensory functions; this, ob- 
viously, is not the case. This reviewer feels sure that Mrs. Garrett 
does not really mean to say that her clairvoyant or telepathic vision 
is the same as her normal retinal vision. The question arises whether 
it is wise to affix the same label to these essentially different opera- 
tions. But this is not a major point; a difference of opinion in regard 
to terminology, that is, should not interfere with the reader’s appreci- 
ation of the essence of the book. 


In the quotation cited above, Mrs. Garrett refers to the question of 
the place of telepathy in the new world to come. Now, that is not to 
say that in the post-war era telepathy will play a role of real impor- 
tance—and perhaps that is as it should be. What should be remem- 
bered, however, is that, individually, a return to spiritual things, of 
which the telepathic faculty is but one, is possible and may indeed be 
ot great value. 

“We must never again lose sight of the fact that within us we have 
the creative structure by which we can build a new world.” This is 
the kind of thinking which must not be neglected in the days to come. 

The reader may wonder if all this really does apply to himself, 
personally—or whether such a phenomenon as telepathy is alien and 
abnormal to him. Mrs. Garrett has the answer to that—“There is 
nothing abnormal about being telepathic.” 


ERNEsT TAVES 





